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Here’s another way in which the exclusive unit-construction 
feature of “Union” Car Retarders can help your railroad 
achieve a higher capacity hump yard in a limited area. t 

“Union” Car Retarders are made up of a number of 
individual retarding units—each with its power cylinder, 
brake beams, and shoes—and each only 6 ft. 3 in. long. 
This design and construction permits the installation and 


effective use of retarders on curved track. For the installa- 







RETARDER 
INSTALLED ON 
CURVED TRACK 






tion illustrated, 90 feet were saved on each of 19 tracks— 





and the required retarder length was reduced from 78 ft. 
3 in. to 65 ft. 9 in. 

Remember, this ability to use curved track is an exclusive 
instead of on feature of “Union” Car Retarders—one of many which con- 
tangent track tribute to their space-saving flexibility and efficiency. Our 
engineers will gladly show you how all those features com- 










bine for greatest utilization of available classification yard 
space. Write or call your nearest “Union” district office. 


on each of 
19 tracks UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
and reduced SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 





etarder length 12/2 ft. 
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FINAL ARGUMENT: The commission 
has been listening this week to the sum- 
ming up by the lawyers of the views of the 
different parties in the Ex Parte 166 pro- 
ceedings whereby the railroads seek ap- 
proval of a permanent freight-rate increase 
averaging about 30 per cent. Particularly 
significant was the statement of counsel for 
the important shippers represented by the 
N. I. T. League, who asked the commission 
to increase railroad rates sufficiently to 
enable the carriers to produce efficient 
transportation. What the league wants is 
better service, and it expects to have to 
pay for it. Almost a lone voice was that 
of the Department of Agriculture’s lawyer, 
still contending, in effect, that the private 
enterprise system is all wrong because it 
aims to produce a profit for those who 
provide capital. The state commissioners’ 
counsel offered the I. C. C. a choice be- 
tween Dr. Parmelee’s estimates and those 
of Dr. Gilbert (late of the O. P. A.)—not 
exactly the most difficult decision the com- 
mission ever has been called upon to make. 
(A full review of the arguments appears 


in the news pages of this issue.) 


® 
BRAINERD CAR PLANT: New fa- 
cilities for the repair and construction of 
freight cars are in operation on the North- 
ern Pacific at Brainerd, Minn. One of 
our illustrated articles (page 50) describes 
the buildings and equipment. In planning 


} the new installation the goal was an ar- 


rangement that would allow the progressive 
spot system to be used in both the fabricat- 
ing and the repair sides of the plant, facil- 
itating concentration on either new work 
or rebuilding or allowing both to go on 
simultaneously and efficiently. 


& 
UNDERMAINTENANCE: Figures re- 
cently released by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that the railroads should 
have spent about $450 million more than 
they have on track material, that is, ties, 
rail, ballast, and tracklaying and surfacing. 
In the opinion of the Bureau of Valuation, 
this undermaintenance is the result of war- 
time and postwar labor and material short- 
ages. An article on page 60 in this issue 
digests the bureau’s findings. 


@ 
WANTED—EVERYTHING: There is 
hardly any limit to the needs of the rail- 
toads of South America for materials and 
machinery and equipment of every kind, 
according to an article by Seymour T. R. 
Abt of the Department of Commerce, the 
first part of which appears in this issue. 
The difficulty there, of course, is the famil- 
lar one—lack of funds with which to pay 
for what they need. The article outlines 
plans that are more or less definitely for- 
mulated for the construction of new lines in 
many parts of the continent, and for the 
rehabilitation of others now in service, and 
indicates that new mileage is being added 
constantly. The most immediate problem, 
however, is to tune up the existing rail- 
toads so they can carry more traffic. Ma- 
terials in immense quantities and of every 
variety will be required, and their pur- 
chase may be simplified, in some cases, be- 


The Week at a Glance 


cause practically all railroads on the con- 
tinent are state operated—and therefore are 
under less compulsion than privately oper- 
ated roads to keep revenues in excess of 
expenses. 


e. 

COURT BALKS UNION: Further at- 
tempts have failed to get around the Su- 
preme Court’s decision that it is illegal 
for the firemen’s brotherhood to require 
the railroads to limit the number of negro 
firemen employed and to restrict their as- 
signments (allegedly to prevent their ex- 
ercise of seniority to bid in preferred runs, 
particularly on Diesels). The latest action 
of the court in this matter is reported in 
the news columns herein. 


a 

NO NEW MONEY: The railroads are 
making capital expenditures this year as 
large as they have ever made in any year, 
and estimates of next year’s first-quarter 
outlays are far ahead of the equivalent 1947 
figure. These expenditures ought to be 
larger than they are in order to produce 
a railroad plant adequate to the country’s 
need for efficient transportation. The alarm- 
ing element in the situation, however, is 
the source of capital funds that the rail- 
roads are spending—they are derived from 
wartime earnings, except that equipment 
purchases on the installment plan are an- 
ticipating future earnings. Investors are 
not providing any of the new money going 
into fixed railway plant, our leading edi- 
torial points out, and that is a condition 
that cries out for correction. 


2 
THE SYSTEM IS AT FAULT: A 
comprehensive, reasonable and_ explicit 


statement of the national transportation 
policy has been formulated by Congress. 
The goal established in that statement never 
has been achieved, however, in the 27 
years since the government first formally 
recognized its positive obligation to foster 
the legitimate progress of the railroads. 
The goal has not been attained because the 
system used by the government in its treat- 
ment of the transportation industry does 
not work. Investors know that it never 
has worked, and that the gap between the 
goal and the achievement is widening. The 
way to revive the interest of private cap- 
ital in the railroad industry is to devise 
and to put into effect a system that does 
realize the stated purpose of the national 
transportation policy. That must be done 
soon, our editorial warns, or American rail- 
roads can be expected to follow those of 
the rest of the world into socialization. 


. e 

IN THE BACK OF THE BOOK: 
Hundred-plus Diesel-electric orders con- 
tinue; this week’s list includes the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central... . Pub- 
lication of a 10 per cent express rate in- 
crease has been authorized, subject to pro- 
test and possible suspension. . . . Gross in 
November is estimated at 13 per cent above 
the 1946 month. . . . The Army’s locomo- 
tive and freight car development plans have 
been disclosed. . . . The Reading has started 
improvements at its Philadelphia passenger 
terminal to cost more than $1 million. 


: 39 


NEW CARS FOR NEW ENGLAND: 
With 24 new passenger cars the Boston & 
Maine and Maine Central have been able 
to re-equip their fast Diesel-powered name 
trains operating between Boston, Mass., 
and Portland and Bangor, Maine, providing 
travelers in that territory with coach and 
restaurant-lounge facilities of the latest 
type. Full descriptions of these products 
of Pullman-Standard’s Worcester plant ap- 
pear in the illustrated article on page 44. 
Special attention has been devoted to seat- 
ing and lighting, and to the heating and 
air-conditioning equipment, to obtain the 
maximum degree of comfort for passen- 
gers; and spacious glass-partitioned com- 
partments have been provided to facilitate 
the segregation of those who do smoke 
from those who don’t. Color schemes and 
decorative treatment are the result of 
equally careful planning. Kitchens in the 
restaurant cars have continuous hot water 
available at two temperatures for washing 
and rinsing dishes, and propane is used for 
cooking and refrigeration (in part) to re- 
duce the electrical load. 


c 
BIG BUS SYSTEM: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved plans 
for setting up, as a competitor to the Grey- 
hound and American systems, the new 
Transcontinental Bus System, in which the 
Santa Fe will have a 39 per cent stock in- 
terest. The néw company will take over 
Santa Fe Trail’s bus operations, as well as 
those of other companies, chiefly in the 
Southwest, in a set-up described in our news 
pages this week. 

a 
A-BOMB IN DISGUISE: A complete 
revolution of this country’s economy will 
be effected, in the judgment of our con- 
tributor, Leon Leighton, if the Federal 
Trade Commission succeeds in what he 
describes as a crusade to destroy all na- 
tional and regional markets, restricting 
each producer, big or little, to selling in his 
own neighborhood. Citing chapter and 
verse, he explains in an article (the first 
part of which appears this week on page 
55) how the commission is applying this 
doctrine in the so-called cement case, now 
before the Supreme Court. If upheld by 
that court and applied to other industries, 
this commission policy would destroy indus- 
tries and wreck whole communities. Be- 
cause it would cut their freight revenues 
at least $922 million a year, he estimates, 
it would effectively paralyze the nation’s 
railroads. These grave charges are sup- 
ported by the analysis of the commission’s 
‘program made by the circuit court of ap- 
peals, now being reviewed by the Supreme 
Court. 

BS 
VALUE OF LIGHT: With so many in- 
dustries competing with the railroads for 
labor, the carriers, says one of our edi- 
torials, cannot afford to leave undone any- 
thing to improve the working conditions 
they offer. One thing that is being done, 
though not universally, is to provide better 
artificial lighting. It is suggested that more 
data could be made available to show how 
this better lighting pays. 
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A System Which Doesn’t Work 


The system of providing transportation by private 
enterprise under government regulation no longer 
exists anywhere else in the world on a large scale 
except on the North American continent—and, even 
here, only an incurable optimist would contend that 
the system is operating satisfactorily. Experience had 
already demonstrated more than a half-century ago that 
unfettered competition will not work in the trans- 
portation business, as it does in most other businesses, 
to produce prices (i. e., rates) which foster the pros- 
perity of the producer while protecting the consumer 
from extortion and discrimination. As a result of that 
experience, government regulation was introduced to 
supply artificially the policing of prices and service 
which competition showed it could not provide. 


A Statement Noble in Purpose ‘ 


Government regulation, once begun, steadily in- 
creased in severity—and was largely punitive and re- 
strictive until 1920, when the Transportation Act of 
that year gave the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the duty, not merely of preventing the railroads from 
misbehaving and chastising them for their misdeeds, 
but also the positive obligation to foster their legitimate 
progress in the public interest. This declaration of 
“national transportation policy,’ as subsequently 
amended, is sufficiently comprehensive, reasonable, and 
explicit regarding the purpose of government dealings 
with transportation to meet the demands of the most 
exacting. This purpose is declared to be “developing, 
coordinating, and preserving a national transportation 
system by water, highway, and rail as well as other 
means, adequate to meet the needs of the commerce 
of the United States, of the postal service, and of the 
national defense.” The statement of policy also favors 
“sound economic conditions in transportation” and 
abjures “destructive competitive practices.” 

So much for the goal of national transportation 
policy. No one with any knowledge of conditions 
would contend that this goal is being achieved. In- 
stead, it is receding. For an entire decade, 1930 to 








1940, the nation—committed to the objective of assur- 
ing the adequacy of its transportation facilities—stood 
by, doing nothing, while the railroad industry suffered 
an actual shrinkage in plant. The country went into 
the greatest of wars with that shrunken railroad plant, 
avoiding disaster only because the “Gormley miracle” 
of traffic control came along to squeeze the last ounce 
of capacity out of available facilities. ; 

Today, all users of transportation are acutely aware 
that there is a shortage of facilities; and that it is in 
the railroads—and not waterways or highways or air- 
ports, on which taxpayers’ money is spent so lavishly 
—where the shortage exists. The railroads are doing 
their desperate best to remedy the deficiency. In 1947, 
sixteen years since the industry’s stocks have sold at 
an average as high as par, the railroads are making 
capital expenditures as large as those ever made in any 
year in history. But, except for equipment, these out- 
lays are being made wholly from earnings accumulated 
during the war years. There is no new money from 
investors going into fixed railway plant—and earnings 
alone, even if they were double what they are today, 
would be insufficient to provide the sustained capital 
expansion so plainly needed to bring railroad service 
abreast of the needs of commerce and the national 
defense. 


What Investors Fear 


If the railroads are, once again, to provide adequate- 
ly for the needs of their customers, commercial and 
governmental—and are going to do so under private 
ownership rather than under socialism—then the 
willingness of private investors to put new money 
into the industry’s fixed plant must be revived. These 
investors can certainly not be holding back—as perhaps 
they did in the 1930’s—for fear that the nation’s need 
for railroad service has dwindled. Their shyness today 
cannot arise from fear of declining demand, but only 
from a fear, born of sad experience, that government 
treatment of the railroads will deny to the suppliers 
of capital a reasonable return and reasonable safety 
of principal. 














Such fear on the part of investors, and its unfavor- 
able consequences to the public interest in securing 
adequate transportation, could not exist if the means 
employed by the government in its treatment of trans- 
portation were effectively designed to achieve the goal 
of the national transportation policy. 


The First Corrective Step 


Right now, principal attention on the inadequacy 
of means being employed by the government in its 
treatment of transportation is properly focused on rate 
regulation. It is axiomatic that government regulation, 
if it is to succeed, must establish in the regulated in- 
dustry conditions similar to those which normal and 
healthy competition establishes in unregulated industry. 
In unregulated industry, prices respond immediately 
to increased costs. The Interstate Commerce Act, 
section 15(7), permits the I. C. C. to suspend a pro- 
posed rate increase for seven months. By contrast, if a 
wage dispute results in the appointment of an “emer- 
gency board,” the board is allowed (Railway Labor Act, 
section 10) only 30 days in which to investigate and 
report its findings. 

At the moment, probably no change in government 
policy toward the railroads is so obviously required 
as one to provide by law for as much speed in authoriz- 
ing increased charges as is permitted and even pre- 
scribed in increasing labor costs. But such a provision 
would do nothing to correct conditions which—over a 
term of years—are just as inimical to railroad progress 
as laggard action on rates, e.g., the absence, because of 
subsidies, of “sound economic conditions in transporta- 
tion” ; and the insistence upon “destructive competitive 
practices” in the industry by the Department of Justice. 

The system of government regulation of transporta- 
tion is proving just about as much of a failure in safe- 
guarding the public interest in the welfare of the in- 
dustry as did the system of unfettered competition, 
long ago discarded. There is nothing inherently wrong 
with regulation. The trouble lies in the ineffectiveness 
of the means so far employed to attain the announced 
objectives of the national policy. 


Dollar Value of Light 


A short time ago, a superintendent of motive power 
was asked if the new lighting system in his backshop 
and machine shop had proved satisfactory. In reply, 
he reached for production figures and showed that more 
locomotives were put through the shop in the three 
months before the lights had been installed than in the 
three months with the improved lighting. This incident 
is offered to illustrate the first reason why it is difficult 
to attach a money value to good lighting; the difference 
in production figures was due to circumstances outside 
the shop control. 

Good light is supposed to promote safety, but this 
is hard to prove. Under most circumstances, accidents 
within a given area which can be lighted occur so in- 
frequently that it takes a long time to collect an adequate 
amount of data to prove the point. But in one instance 
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authorative figures are available. E. E. Dorting, super- 
visor of lighting, New York Subway System, made 
some radical changes in station and platform lighting. 
Records of accidents were kept, both before and after 
the installation. Foot traffic was so heavy that data 
accumulated rapidly. In a relatively short time, it was 
possible to show that accidents had been reduced 52 
per cent, no changes other than in the lighting having 
been made. 

More recently a record of automobile traffic accidents 
was made in Detroit. The results indicated that the 
poorer visibility at night was responsible for an accident 
increase of 18.5 per cent. Railroad crossing lighting 
with sodium luminaires on the Niagara Junctiun Rail- 
way at Niagara Falls, N. Y., reduced night accidents 
practically to zero and made night safer than day. 

It is claimed that good lighting is a morale builder 
and causes increased production. This is most difficult 
to prove. Test subjects are inclined to respond with 
greater effort when they think something is being done 
for them. 

Whatever the reason, railroads are making some 
radical changes in lighting. A Pennsylvania installation 
of shop lighting, made in 1946, trebled lighting inten- 
sities and improved lighting distribution. An A.A.R. 
report on this installation states it has improved the 
output of the shop materially and that it has reduced 
inferior workmanship and made a marked reduction in 
reportable as well as unreportable accidents. 

New shop lighting on the Burlington in 1946 has 
resulted in lighting levels of 16 to 22 footcandles. These 
have been made in conjunction with the use of dynamic 
or functional coloring of floors, walls, ceilings and 
machinery. The most obvious gain in this instance, 
since it is new and cannot be compared with an old 
installation, is that the shop forces keep floors and 
machines in much cleaner condition. 

The most recent data have been obtained from the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. Light and color have been used 
in the shops at Huntington, W. Va., with the result 
that production has increased, rejections due to inac- 
curacy have dropped and absenteeism has decreased. 

There seems little doubt that the improvements are 
worth the cost. If those who are contemplating new 
lighting will consider the value of quantitative informa- 
tion and make records in figures of what is accom- 
plished, they will perform a valuable service to the in- 
dustry. Railroads, now more than ever before, are in 
competition for labor with other industries, and the 
value of good working conditions cannot be overlooked. 


Effective Cost Control 
Must Come Down from Top 


In the face of present high costs for labor and 
materials, there could be no more profitable effort 
spent by the engineering and miaintenance officers of 
the railways than in a constant study of costs and how 
to reduce them. This is not to imply that no attention 
is being given to costs. Nevertheless, it is a fact, 
recognized and frequently expressed by those best 
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versed in accounting and cost study work, that many 
engineering and maintenance officers have neither the 
will to make adequate cost studies nor the tools with 
which to make them. 

To raise this question here involves no “outside” 
criticism of the maintenance-of-way department. It 
merely gives voice to observations originating in some 
quarters within this department itself. In fact, some 
engineering and maintenance officers have been their 
own most severe critics. 

Recently, for example, a chief maintenance-of-way 
officer, addressing a large group of roadway officers 
of division and subdivision rank, asked the following 
penetrating questions: “Have you, as a supervisor, 
division engineer, or roadmaster, ever kept cost figures 
on the performance of routine work? As a supervisor, 
have you studied the performance of your respective 
foremen and made comparisons as to the efficiency of 
one foreman with respect to another ; the cost of main- 
taining one foreman’s section against that of another? 
Have you, as a roadmaster or a division engineer, 
ever done likewise for your different supervisors? 

In most of these questions he confounded his audience 
because few of those hearing his words, with their 
lack of adequate cost and performance data and means 
of securing them, could possibly be in a position to 
have such information, except in a most general way. 
Turning the tables, those addressed could as readily 
stump many of their system officers with similar 
questions—and for the same reasons—lack of essential 
data, made available promptly, from which to derive the 
correct answers. 

Thus, basically, the weakness in proper cost control 
throughout the maintenance-of-way department of 
most roads is essentially the same—lack of the neces- 
sary tools in the form of adequate comparative reports 
from which to observe conditions, make accurate com- 
parisons, and be able to correct uneconomical methods, 
practices or organizations promptly. Possibly even 
more essential than additional reports are changes in 
the form of some reports now compiled; and the more 
prompt assembly, tabulating and dissemination of these 
reports to all concerned. 

Commenting on this subject recently, one highly 
qualified student of cost analysis asserted that many 
engineering and maintenance officers are not sufficiently 
“cost conscious” to do the best job of scientific cost 
control—that the railroads are lagging behind in the 
use of cost studies as an efficient tool—and that it is 
surprising that railroad managements are not more 
vigorous about instilling in the minds of their super- 
visory officers the need for greater attention to costs. 

If these observations are true, it would appear to be 
management's job to straighten things out—manage- 
ment’s job because there is substantial disagreement 
between engineers and accountants on the question of 
what units and standards are most useful; because the 
establishment of an adequate cost-finding and cost- 
control system requires a highly trained organization 
of cost engineers and accountants; and because any 
system set up, no matter how good, would accomplish 
little unless the enthusiasm and whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of management is behind it. Most engineering 
and maintenance officers would welcome the leader- 
ship of management in the solution of this problem. 
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Can Do It Again 


Freight loss and damage continues to be one of the 
railroads’ most perplexing and expensive problems. 
Loss and damage is not only increasing in dollar 
amount but as well in relation to total freight revenue. 
Freight loss and damage incurred by 127 Class I 
roads exceeded $56 million in the first half of 1947, an 
increase of almost 34 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1946. Since freight revenue of these carriers 
increased only 28 per cent in the same period, the 
ratio of 1. & d. to freight revenue increased from 
1.60 the first half of 1946 to 1.66 the first half of 1947. 

About 34 per cent of total loss and damage in the 
first half of the year involved less-carload freight, 
although I.c.l. produced less than 7.5 per cent of total 
freight revenues and 1.7 per cent of total tonnage dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year. In 1946 less-carload 
shipments accounted for more than 31 per cent of the 
total 1. & d. dollars and in 1945 almost 30 per cent. It 
is evident that there lies in the field of handling mer- 
chandise freight the greatest single opportunity for the 
railroads to plug up the wide holes through which their 
revenues are being dissipated. 

This is not to say, however, that equal attention 
should not be paid to opportunities for savings and 
better service through better packing and loading of 
carload freight, and the all-important matter of re- 
stricting coupling speed in switching operations within 
recognized safe limits. 

The prospect for improvement in the loss and damage 
ratio is by no means hopeless. The labor market can- 
not forever remain as tight and poor as that now exist- 
ing. New and improved machinery and methods of 
handling are appearing in increasing numbers on all 
sides. There has never been greater research on the 
subject of containers than is now being carried on by 
manufacturers and shippers. There is an abundance 
of mechanical devices and improvements for smoothing 
out the handling and transportation of freight. 

But most hopeful of all is the historic fact that 25 
years ago the railroads overcame the jinx of what then 
seemed a hopeless loss and damage problem. The last 
full year of government control—1919—hbrought the 
all-time high 1. & d.-to-revenue ratio of 2.95. Despite 
individual roads’ efforts, the ratio remained dangerously 
high during the next few years, being 2.78 in 1920, 
and 2.36 in 1921. Fully aroused against this terrific 
drain on their revenues and handicap to good customer 
relations, the railroads joined together in a single 
national effort under a new Committee on Prevention 
of Loss and Damage. 

As a result of this outstanding combined effort by 
the then American Railway Association and its mem- 
bers, the loss ratio was cut almost in half in 1922 to 
1.20 and steadily declined each year thereafter to a 
“normal” average of about 0.50. Only in 1945 did it 
climb again to abnormal heights, since which time it 
has increased each year. But even the high ratio of 
1.66 for the first half of 1947 is but 56 per cent of 
the ratio suffered in 1919, a point from which the 
railroads—with the aid of the shippers and container 
manufacturers—fought their way to the “normal” of 
0.50 in a few years’ time. The conclusion must be 
that if they could do it before, they can do it again. 
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The coaches have an exteri- 
or of stainless-steel sheath- 
ing with a band of maroon 
across the window panels 


The car names, like “Merry- 
meeting” for this restau- 
rant-lounge car, were se- 
lected by New England 
grammar-school children 


ssSseton 


New Comfort for New England 


Passengers 










The Boston & Maine and the Maine Central re-equip 
three trains in their Boston, Mass., to Bangor, Me., serv- 
ice with 24 passenger cars built by Pullman-Standard 


HE “Pine Tree,” “Kennebec” and 

“Flying Yankee” trains of the Bos- 
ton & Maine and the Maine Central 
have been re-equipped with 24 new 
passenger cars built by the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
at its Worcester, Mass., plant. These 
Diesel-powered trains furnish fast serv- 
ice between Boston, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., and Bangor, operating on a 
two-hour schedule for the 114.7 miles 
from Boston to Portland and from 3 hrs. 
10 min. to 3 hrs. 25 min. for the 135.4 
or 138.9 miles from Portland to Bangor, 
depending on the route and the stops. 


Three Types 


The cars consist of 16 coaches, 4 
coach-baggage and 4 restaurant-lounge 
cars. They were designed after a care- 
ful study of passenger equipment 
throughout the nation and of the passen- 
ger requirements for the particular serv- 
ice. One of the results of this survey 
is the installation of a separate glass- 
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enclosed smoking compartment in each 
car. This arrangement eliminates the 
necessity of a possible long walk to a 
smoking car and discourages promiscu- 
ous smoking in non-smoking cars, the 
latter being the cause of numerous com- 
plaints and a situation difficult to con- 
trol successfully. 

All cars are 85 ft. long over the 
coupler pulling faces and 10 ft. wide 
with roofs 13 ft. 6 in. above the rail. 
The dry weight of the coach is 122,400 
lb., the coach-baggage, 123,400 lb. and 
the restaurant-lounge, 133,900 Ib. 

The car exteriors, including the roof, 
are covered with fluted stainless-steel 
moldings except for a band of maroon 
across the window panels. The dia- 
phragms are of aluminum color. The 
diaphragm face plates, steps, step walls, 
all grab irons and door exteriors are 
stainless steel. Fluted skirts, cut away 
over the trucks, have hinged doors for 
access to equipment underneath. 

The lower portion of the glass-en- 
closed smoking compartment is made of 


aluminum-faced plywood painted on the 
inside and covered with colonial antique 
tan Redolite on the outside. Stainless- 
steel snap-on moldings are used at the 
joints. 

The compartment in the coaches has 
two settees, each seating three passen- 
gers, and four individual chairs. In the 
coach-baggage cars the compartment 
has four settees, each seating two pas- 
sengers. All chairs and settees are of 
tubular lightweight construction, uphol- 
stered with foam rubber and covered 
with a needlepoint red or blue fabric. 


Coach-Baggage Interior 


A blue color treatment is used in the 
passenger section of the four baggage- 
coach cars. The ceiling is a light blue, 
and the walls, frieze panels, light boxes 
on the luggage racks, pier panels, wains- 
coting, end bulkheads and entrance-door 
casings are a medium blue. 

The floor covering under the seats 
is Hood %¢-in. synthetic rubber flooring 
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of blue Marbelle laid in 9-in, by 9-in. 
blocks. The aisle covering is of brown 
Marbelle with inserts of cream Marbelle. 
The brown Marbelle is also used in the 
passageways, smoking lounge, men’s and 
women’s rooms and on the luggage 
shelves. The seats in the main body of 
the car have needlepoint red covering. 
In the men’s and women’s rooms and 
the smoking lounge the ceiling color is 
light yellow and the walls are medium 
yellow. Draperies are a light gold col- 
or and seat coverings are blue. 


Coach Color Schemes 


Six of the coaches have a predominat- 
ing yellow interior color, six have a 
_ green motif and four a blue color base. 
In the yellow motif the ceiling is light 
yellow and the walls, frieze, wainscot- 
ing, bulkheads and door castings are 
medium yellow. The seats are uphol- 
stered in blue and the draperies are blue 
Albion cloth. Floor coverings are the 
same blue and brown Marbelle as in 
the coach-baggage cars. 

The ceiling color in both rest rooms 
and in the smoking lounge is light blue; 
the walls are medium blue. Draperies 
in these compartments are light gold. 
The vanity chair, the settee and the 
smoking-compartment chairs are uphol- 
stered in needlepoint red. 

In the green cars light green is ap- 
plied to the ceiling and medium green 
to the walls. Floor coverings under 
the seats are of green Marbelle and 
those in the aisle are brown Marbelle 
with cream inserts. The rest rooms and 
the smoking lounge in these cars have 
a color treatment the same as that used 
in the coach-baggage cars. The coaches 
in blue also have a color treatment sim- 


os 





Luggage shelves at one end of the coach 
carry baggage not suitable for the 
overhead racks 


ilar to the coach-baggage cars. All cars 
in both the green and blue schemes have 
seats upholstered in needlepoint red. 
The drapes in all cars are Goodall 
Albion cloth having a cedar color on 
the inside and aluminum color on the 
outside face. Blisterproof tan colored 
window capping of Formica and heater 
grills of stainless steel are used. All 
stainless-steel snap-on moldings and in- 
terior hardware have a satin finish. 
Stainless-steel luggage racks of tubu- 
lar construction over the seats and lug- 
gage shelves at one end of each coach 
hold the unchecked baggage. The 
shelves are covered with synthetic rub- 
ber flooring of the same shades as the 


respective aisle floor covering and each 
shelf is equipped with stainless-steel re- 
taining lips. 

Broad double-glazed breather-type 
windows give a practically unlimited 
view of the attractive New England 
scenery through which these cars ‘oper- 
ate. The outside glass is of the special 
heat-absorbing type and the inner pane 
is safety glass. The windows have 
single large curtains of the cable-oper- 
ated type. In addition to the curtain, 
the draperies at each may be drawn by 
one occupant partially across the win- 
dow to prevent direct sun glare without 
robbing his seatmate of light or ob- 
structing his view through the window. 

The ladies’ room is equipped with a 
large upholstered settee, a floor type ash 
receiver and an attractive gold-toned 
vanity mirror with special built-in soft 
fluorescent lights on both wings of the 
mirror for make-up purposes. A light- 
weight vanity chair and a Formica shelf 
are placed at the mirror. There are 
also two smaller mirrors fastened to 
the walls above the lavatory and a full- 
length mirror is fastened to the toilet 
door facing the powder room. A corner 
type wash lavatory is installed with the 
piping concealed by a stainless-steel skirt 
and the access opening to the liquid soap 
dispenser covered by a spring hinged 
stainless-steel door. 

The men’s room has a similar type 
lavatory and mirror. Comb and brush 
shelves of stainless steel are provided in 
both rooms. Cove moldings throughout 
the wash rooms, toilets and in the body 
of the cars at the junction of floor and 
walls facilitate cleaning. 

The six coaches with the yellow in- 
terior have large beveled-edge gold- 
toned mirrors on each of the four end 





Left—In the restaurant a wide aisle separates four triangular-shaped tables along the walls. The two alcoves in the fore- 
ground seat four each. Right—The lounge seats 18 passengers in 10 individual chairs and four curved seats in the corners 
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bulkheads. The green and blue cars 
have large green-tone and blue-tone 
murals on the bulkheads depicting typ- 
ical New England scenes. Murals in 
the lounges and mirrors in the restaur- 
ants decorate the bulkheads in the 
restaurant-lounge cars. 

The seats are the Sleepy-Hollow type 
located on 4114-in. centers. Each seat 
can be independently reversed to suit 
a party of four. Electric water coolers 
are located in a special alcove, free from 
aisle traffic, adjacent to the glass- 
enclosed smoking lounge. Stainless- 
steel tanks hold 300 gal. of drinking 
water and wash water for each car. 


Restaurant-Lounge Cars 


The general construction of the res- 


taurant-lounge cars is identical with 
that of the coaches insofar as the trucks, 


underframe, shell and roof are con-' 


cerned. A 19-ft. lounge section at the 
vestibule end of the car has a seating 
capacity of 18 in. 10 lightweight tubular 
chairs facing across the car and four 
curved seats of two passengers each in 
the rounded corners. The corner seats 
have round pedestal-type cocktail tables 
with linen-finish Formica tops. The 
lounge chairs are upholstered in foam 
rubber with rich red and blue coverings 
in alternate seats. Interior painting fol- 
lows the yellow motif used in six of the 
coaches. 

A five-foot bar in the middle of the 
car is equipped with the necessary 
liquor storage locker, working area, and 
bar entirely of stainless steel. The 














Hand brakes, Peacock 
Flooring composition 
Floor covering, rubber 





pibebesbeb sean eene Hood 
Mass. 


Seats . 
Settees and chairs 


eee weer ecererccere sees eeeseseseces 


Glass partition, smoking compartments ... 






Paper cup dispensers 


Locks, kitchen equipment 
Door hangers, baggage compartment 
Paint, interior 


Paint, exterior and underframe 
Kitchen equipment 


Bar equipment ........ bcseeeeeeaee 
Water tanks 3 
Water cooler, electric .... 
Water cooler, kitchen 
Refrigerator, electric ° 
Refrigerator, propane gas and equipment 

(Servel) : 
Air conditioning equipment 
Air conditioning controls 
Multivent ceiling 
Air conditioning filters 
Odor absorbers 
Connectors, steam heat 
Heating equipment 


seer eeeee 


eevee eeeseesesees 


Circuit breakers 
Charging receptacles .... 
Standby receptacles 
Exhaust fans 
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STE OCR ER I Logan Drinking Cup 


RA er ere . Utilities Distributors, Inc. 


a ee pap eho ken wee ie Vapor Car 


Partial List -of Materials and Equipment on Boston & Maine-Maine Central 
Passenger Cars Built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


WERE SIMD... 0 cccccccectscces «eeeeeeeGeneral Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 
Springs .............0.. scecsecccceseses Fort Pitt Spring Div., H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| Side bearings, bolster locking pin : ery go 
Sea ceccccccccceccess Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ee err -Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dr. i2, ic. cesbeschebssn sheen bees Co., New York 
Coupler, tightlock ............ alleable & Steel Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Buffing gear ....... ae .- Waugh Equipment Co., New York 
Diaphragms ........... C ago 
onshohocken, Pa. 

Doors, side and end ........sseeee x n g. Co., Chicago 
Bearings, roller ........+++se00 Sbakeneee Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Insulation, Stonefelt .......+.ssseeseeees Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York 
Sound deadening mate 

Lo. 5G hia ween ees eeccecccocees © W. Mortell Co., Kankakee, Ill. 

DS eee eee t fy 5 Fabreeka Products Co., Boston, Mass. 
Air_brakes: ; 

NN EMRE in oes knscsscneencee New York Air Brake Co., New York 

te RED is sis sos ssn 0000005 e0c0ne Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 
DEGEOMANS | ...0000000000008 ees - Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 
eS eee idabehoeaseser American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
Brake shoes ..........seeee eeeevececeeees American Brake Shoe Co., New York 


SRS Sey ere eet et Pee Formica Insulation Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

rae oe ee ee Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass. 

rr General Fire sootns. Company, Youngstown, Ohio 
icago 


NE S| SEO OTE ET CTE Luminator, Inc., Z 

I GSES Cort a 6 ss cee eeaee tne Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Window curtains, cable-type .............- Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Window drapes ...........seesceeeeeeees Goodall Fabrics, Inc., New York 
ee ee ere Kirsch Co., Sturgis, Mich. . 
Venetian blinds, Da-Lite Ajax-Consolidated Company, Chicago 





Partition, Plymetl ............ ccccccccces Haskelite Mfg. 
pectarot sere ceeeecess aeboceeee .-Crane Co., Ch : 
ee ea rer Dayton Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio 


iv., U. S. Envelope Co., Worcester, 


ass. 
Dent RANEED ....2.20000s00cc00000 pexeas . Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Ri DRE: kbs cn ssee sn aicdenene , Dayton Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio 





EGR Cok b pss bone eesnhn es oeoseb—n General_Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
PEE MEUE 5s vane oss anénoeéneeene Spicer Mfg. Corp., Toledo, Ohio 

Se RNS Bisa a 's's'b.0 we 0s ¥000 00.0005 afety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York 
ee re ere ee Thomas A, Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
Lighting fixtures .......cccccccccccceess Luminator, Inc., Chicago 


Mass. 


*: Albert & J. M. Anderson S4 Co., Boston, Mass. 
De eee ag haneahes Genre Diehl Mfg. Co., Somerville, N. J. 


stainless-steel glass cabinet at the back 


of the bar is attractively high-lighted 


by indirect overhead fluorescent light- F 


ing so placed that the glassware sparkles 
and shines. The floor is covered by a 
deep blue carpet. 

Across from the bar is a Servel gas 
refrigerator for beverages. This is 
faced with stainless steel to match the 
bar. The face of the bar has a Formica 
panel bordered with stainless-steel mold. 
ing. 

The restaurant section has two four- 
seat tables adjacent to the bar in sec- 
tions divided from the main dining 
section by low partitions capped with 


- ornate carved glass in which are etched 


the Pine Tree or Minute Man outlines, 
The four-seat tables and chairs are of 
tubular construction, the chairs being 
upholstered in foam rubber and covered 
with blue fabric; all table tops are of 
linen-finish Formica. 

The main portion of the restaurant 
section comprises four two-seat triangu- 
lar-shaped tables on each side of the car 
facing each other. This arrangement 
permits each passenger to face diagon- 
ally across the car or to watch the 
scenery from the adjacent window by 
simply turning his head slightly. It 
also allows each diner to enter or leave 
his seat without disturbing his table 
partner. The wide aisle facilitates quick 
and efficient waiter service without 
congestion. 

The diagonal seats and seat backs 
are upholstered with super-needlepoint 
red fabric. The base of the seats forms 
a continuous curving contour of stainless 
steel with the cove molding at the floor 
joint. The floor covering in the res- 
taurant and steward’s sections is syn- 
thetic rubber in a blue Marbelle color. 

The pantry equipment consists of a 
coffee urn, cream dispenser, electric low 
counter-type refrigerator, automatic gas 
toaster, and cabinets, all of gleaming 
stainless steel. All of this equipment is 
within arm’s reach which eliminates 
extra steps and accelerates service. The 
front of the pantry is attractively faced 
with Formica panels and the serving 
counter is stainless steel with a roll- 
down aluminum door which closes the 
pantry opening when not serving. A 
hinged serving counter separates the 
pantry from the kitchen. 


Kitchen Features 


The kitchen is 11 ft. long, exclusive 
of the refrigerator alcove, and is con- 
structed entirely of stainless steel. Mod- 
ern devices, such as an automatic dish 
washer, glass washer, electric garbage 
Disposall, Frialator, etc., are employed. 
The steam table, Frialator, and gas 
range (where all cooking is handled) 
are on the outer wall side of the kitchen. 
On the inside wall, the soiled dishes are 
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delivered by the waiters through an 
air-operated slide to a conveyor which 
places them adjacent to the glass and 
dish washer. They are then placed on 
racks and set into the washing machine. 
With the push of a button, the machine 
automatically washes (at 140 deg. F.) 
and rinses (at 190 deg. F.) three times. 
The dishes are then removed and stacked 
in Lowerators which automatically de- 
liver each dish or plate at the top of 
the stack. As one is removed, the 
next is automatically raised to the top. 
The Disposall, sinks, and a hinged fold- 
away type wash lavatory are also along 
the inside wall. The upper area is oc- 
cupied with cabinets on both sides. 

All cooking fumes over the gas range 
and Frialator are drawn upwards 
through ducts in which grease filters 
are placed and then exhausted to the 





atmosphere. In addition, 500 c.f.m. of 
fresh air is delivered at the pantry ceil- 
ing, the fresh-air inlet fan and the 500 
cfm. exhaust fan in the kitchen being 
synchronized to cut in simultaneously. 
An additional 200 c.f.m. is exhausted 
through the kitchen ceiling. This fan 
is synchronized with the air-condition- 
ing circuit. 

Full-height service deors are located 
at the kitchen and corridor sides of the 
car so that the loading can be handled 
from either side. The end service door 
to the kitchen is of hollow construction 
with a broom closet utilizing the hollow 
space. 

_ An 8-cu.-ft. Servel gas refrigerator is 
Installed at the extreme end of the kit- 
chen to take care of meats, eggs, milk 
etc. The lower portion of the refriger- 
ator is utilized for vegetable storage. It 
ls of special interest to note that two 
of the three refrigerators, the toaster 
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Murals depicting New England 
scenes decorate the end bulkheads 
in the coaches with blue and 
green motifs; gold-toned mirrors 
are used in the “yellow” coaches 


A glass-enclosed smoking com- 
partment in each coach and 
coach-baggage car eliminates 
annoyances to non-smokers 


A lounge seat and a vanity 
with built-in fluorescent lights 
feature the ladies’ rest room 
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Floor plans of the cars. 


and the cooking use propane gas. This 
disposes of the old style coal range for 
cooking and relieves the increased elec- 
tric load that would be created if elec- 
tric refrigerators were used. Three 100- 
lb. gas tanks under the car are piped 
to the kitchen. As one tank is emptied 
the next one automatically cuts in 
through a system of pressure regulators. 

An ingenious arrangement of appar- 
atus involving a water-circulating pump, 
air pressure and electrical controls pro- 
duces continuous hot water at 140 deg. 
F. for washing all soiled dishes in the 
kitchen and 190-deg. water for rinsing. 
This feature is a recent development 
used for the first time on the Boston & 
Maine-Maine Central cars and helps in 
the sanitary handling of dishes and 
glassware. 


Air Conditioning 


The Frigidaire modulated system of 
air conditioning is used in which the 
cooling is of the split-evaporator type 
which varies between full and half op- 
eration. This avoids off cycles and the 
tendency toward excessive humidity 
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during such intervals. The refrigerat- 
ing compressors are of 7-ton capacity 
and are operated by 15-hp. motors from 
the unregulated 60-volt d.c. power sup- 
ply, The air is forced through multi- 
vent ceiling ducts by blower fans of 
2,400 c.f.m. capacity. In the coaches, 
two exhaust fans of 300 c.f.m. each and 
in the coach-baggage cars four exhaust 
fans of 150 c.f.m. each insure a fresh 
air intake of 25 per cent. All recircu- 
lated air is purified by means of Dorex 
activated-carbon filters. Both heating 
and cooling are controlled by a master 
thermostat inside and a 50-deg. thermo- 
stat outside so as to maintain a standard 
differential, inside to outside. The heat- 
ing is further controlled by thermostats 
and on-off switches on both sides of the 
car. Heating is by the Vapor zone- 
heating control system with copper-fin 
radiation. 

Additional exhaust and intake fans 
operating on 110-volt a.c. power are in- 
stalled, one each, in the pantry and kit- 
chen to promote circulation when the 
air conditioning is not on and the 
kitchen crew is working. A unique 
arrangement of air ducts concentrates 


From top to bottom are the coach-baggage, coach, and restaurant-lounge arrangements 


recirculated air from both the restaurant 
and lounge sections at the bar where 
the air conditioning evaporator is lo- 
cated. Air is distributed both ways 
from the center of the car. 


Lighting. 


All cars are lighted through Lumi- 
nator glass, dust-proof fluorescent light 
fixtures. The passenger compartments 
are illuminated by thirty-two 15-watt 
bulbs arranged as a continuous center 
ceiling light extending for 50 lineal 
feet. They are arranged in eight sec- 
tions of four tubes each behind magni- 
fying-glass lenses. These lamps are 
supplemented by twenty-eight 15-watt 
tubes in the baggage racks over the 
seats with individual flip-on switches. 
The total illumination at the reading 
plane is approximately 15 foot candles. 

In the smoking compartments of the 
coaches eight 15-watt tubes are located 
in the ceiling directly above the seats. 
Additional 15-watt tubes include four 
in the powder rooms, one in the ladies’ 
saloon, one in the men’s saloon, and five 
as center ceiling lights inthe aisles. In 
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addition to fluorescent lighting, each 
coach is equipped with five 15-watt in- 
candescent lamps as emergency lights 
in the fluorescent fixtures, one in each 
of the two saloon lights and one in each 
of the three passageway lights. Incan- 
descent light are also located in the 
vestibule, luggage shelves, electrical 
lockers, blind end and evaporator com- 
partment. 

The restaurant-lounge cars have con- 
tinuous corner lighting at the headlin- 
ing utilizing the same type of glass 
fixtures and tubes as in the other cars. 
Thirty 15-watt bulbs produce continuous 
lighting in the lounge section and 36 15- 
watt tubes are used in the restaurant sec- 
tion. Additional 15-watt tubes include 
two overhead and three in the glass-dis- 
play cabinet in the bar section and five 
overhead in the aisles. Three of the aisle 
lighting fixtures include 15-watt incan- 
descent emergency lamps. Other 15- 
watt lamps are located at the soffit over 
the serving counter, two at the serving 
bar, and two under the serving counter. 
There are also four 25-watt lamps in 
the kitchen ceiling, 16 in the kitchen 
over the working areas and one in the 
coffee-urn compartment. The use of 
incandescent lamps in the kitchen per- 
mits the crew to work without running 
the motor-alternator. 

Each restaurant-lounge car is equip- 
ped with ultar-violet lamps in the water 
cooler and one in each refrigerator, 
another innovation in bacteria treat- 
ment for railroad equipment. 


Electrical Equipment 


All incandescent lights are supplied 
with regulated 60-volt d.c. power. The 
water cooler motors operate on unregu- 
lated d.c. power. The fluorescent light- 
ing systems operate on 110-volt a.c. 
power supplied by 2-kw. motor alter- 
nators. The restaurant-lounge cars have 
two of the 2-kw. alternators to supply 
current for lights and kitchen apparatus. 
Each restaurant-lounge car also has a 
25-hp. 220-volt a.c. motor which pro- 
vides standby operation of the 35-kw. 
generator. The other cars are equipped 
with 20-kw. axle generators operating 
through Spicer drives with automatic 
clutches designed for a cut-in speed of 
22 m.p.h. 

Power during non-operating periods 
is supplied by 50 cell, A-16-H, 680- 
amp.-hr. batteries in the coaches and 50 
cell, A-20-H, 850-amp.-hr. batteries in 
the restaurant lounge cars. 


Structural Details 


The underframes and body frames 
are built of low-alloy high-strength steel. 
The center sill consists of two A.A.R. 
Z-sections with the top flanges welded 
continuously. Behind each bolster the 
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An automatic dish washer, glass washer, dish conveyor and an electric gar- 
bage disposer are some of the modern devices in the stainless-steel kitchen 


center sills are spliced to a separately 
constructed built-in draft sill of welded 
construction. The inside side sills are 
a continuous L-section to which all 
cross members are welded and the side 
posts are riveted. 

The bolsters have a built-up arc- 
welded box section with two web plates 
and top and bottom cover plates. The 
crossbearers are pressed channels weld- 
ed to longitudinal members. The floor 
crossties are 3-in. Z-bars located be- 
tween crossbearers and welded to the 
longitudinal members. End sills are of 
built-up welded construction. 

The floors of galvanized steel are the 
arched type with corrugations ¥-in. 
deep crosswise of the car and screwed 
to the underframe members. The floor 
is of Tucolith composition %¢-in. thick 
above the top of corrugations of the 
subfloor. 

The body frames are of welded girder- 
type construction with plain high- 
strength-steel side sheathing. The gir- 
der below the windows, the letterboard 
above the windows and the skirts are 
covered with corrugated stainless-steel 
moldings, screwed on over the sheath- 


ing. 


Four-Wheel Trucks 


The four-wheel trucks have 5%4-in. 
by 10-in. journals fitted with Fafnir 
roller bearings lubricated by grease in- 
stead of oil. The 36-in. rolled-steel 
wheels were ground after mounting to 
insure concentric treads. The trucks 
are built with General Steel Castings’ 
alloy-cast-steel frames on which the 


pedestals are cast integral. Pedestal 
openings are 13-3%-in. by 8-in. The 
equalizer springs are helical, and the 
bolster springs are full elliptic and heli- 
cal. The damping action of the elliptic 
springs is employed instead of shock 
absorbers. 

Every journal box on one side of each 
car is also equipped with Decelostats to 
prevent the wheels sliding during brake 
application. Each roller-bearing box is 
equipped with the smoke-and-stench- 
bomb hot-journal warning. 

Waugh twin-cushion draft gear and 
National tightlock couplers are applied. 


Insulation 


The floors, walls and doors, framing 
members and roof are insulated with 
3-in. Stonefelt. In addition, all sheets 
have a %e¢-in. coating of sound-deaden- 
ing and corrosion-resistant Insulmat. 
Tape is used to break the metal-to- 
metal contact between the framing mem- 
bers and the inside finish. Fabreeka 
sound-deadening mats are used to iso- 
late noises from the car body at the 
following locations: center plates, truck 
springs, bolster ends, buffer stems, body 
side bearings, and on top of journal 
boxes. 

Westinghouse and New York Air 
Brake D-22-P schedule (less electro- 
pneumatic feature), with Westinghouse 
Decelostats on one journal of each axle, 
are used. A one-lever-type hand brake 
is applied to the vestibule end of each 
car plus an additional hand brake at 
the blind end of the restaurant-lounge 
cars. 
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General west-end view of the new erecting and fabricating shop 





Northern Pacific Has Assembly-Line 
Car Shop at Brainerd 


New facilities, which provide for both the construction and 


repair of freight equipment, are now engaged in a 1,000-car 


construction program, under the progressive spot system 


N October 28, the Northern Pacific 

celebrated the completion of the 
first of 1,000 new steel-sheathed box 
cars to be built at its new freight car 
shop at Brainerd, Minn., to Association 
of American Railroads standards. Since 
its completion late in 1946, the shop, 
which is designed for the construction 
of new equipment as well as the repair 
of existing cars, had been engaged 
solely in repair operations, awaiting 
sufficient steel to start the road’s new 
car construction program. 

The new shop, which was built at 
a cost of approximately $1,800,000, 
enlarges former car repair facilities at 
Brainerd, and is modern throughout, 
with many new shop tools and units of 
equipment, some of special design, to 
permit all necessary fabricating opera- 
tions. It is designed for a production 
schedule calling for the completion of 
as many as 15 new standard steel- 
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sheathed box cars a day, or the simul- 
taneous construction of 10 such new 
cars and the program repair of 5 to 10 
cars a day—with all of the work done 
under the progressive spot system. 

As a whole, the new shop incorpor- 
ates two former shop buildings—a car 
shop and a steel car shop—and a large 
intervening area, and includes also 
large covered and uncovered material 
storage areas. 

Located at the crossing of the North- 
ern Pacific’s line from Duluth, Minn., 
to Staples, Wis., and that from Little 
Falls, Minn., to International Falls, 
Brainerd has long been an important 
point on that system for the repair of 
all types of rolling stock, as well as 
the site of the road’s main storehouse. 
With its new car shop facilities, it 
assumes still greater importance. 

Physically, the new shop facilities, 
including its related storage areas, 





occupy an area approximately 375 ft. 
wide by 895 ft. long—the latter dimen- 
sion lying in a west to east direction— 
immediately east of a transfer table 
which existed in the old layout. This 
area was formerly occupied by the 
earlier car shop, 103 ft. by 126 ft., in its 
northwest corner, and the old steel car 
shop, 80 ft. by 236 ft., in its southeast 
corner, as well as by numerous inter- 
vening car repair facilities, including 
several small buildings, tracks, ma- 
terial storage areas, and both overhead 
and underground utilities. 

In the new layout, a main shop unit 
was built on the south side of the area, 
578 ft. long by 180 ft. wide, joining 
the southerly end of the old car shop 
and the westerly end of the old steel 
car shop, to form a building with 
152,200 sq. ft. of floor area. This new 
main unit contains two sections, known 
as the erecting shop, which lies along 
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the south 100 ft. of its length, and the 
fabricating shop, which occupies the 
north 80 ft. throughout its length. 

Immediately north of the existing 
shop, and forming a continuation of the 
east end of the fabricating shop, is a 
covered storage area, 80 ft. by 280 ft. 
Along the north side of the fabricating 
shop, with openings directly into it, 
are a series of three low lean-to build- 
ings, which extend throughout its 
length from the east wall of the old 
car shop. These auxiliary building 
units house two shower and_ toilet 
rooms, a locker room, a lunchroom, a 
mechanical equipment room, and a gen- 
eral office—the different building units 
being separated by vestibule openings 
connecting the fabricating shop proper 
with a 2514-ft. wide concrete driveway 
continuously along the north side of 
the lean-to unit. Flanking this driveway 
to the north are the principal storage 
units at the shop, which include from 
west to east, in the order named, a 100- 
ft. by 196-ft. covered storage shed, a 
278-ft. by 100-ft. storage warehouse, 
and an open, low-level storage plat- 
form, 175 ft. by 280 ft., served through- 
out its length by a depressed track. 
The storage warehouse, which is 22 
ft. high, houses an office section, a four- 
stall garage, and a 60-ft. by 72-ft. stor- 
age rack section—all of which areas 
are heated. 


Construction Details 


The erecting shop, forming the south 
100 ft. of the new main shop proper, 
is 578 ft. long, and has an average ceil- 
ing height of 50 ft. The fabricating 
shop, on the other hand, which occupies 
the more northerly 80 ft. of the new 
shop area, and which is separated from 
the erecting shop only by a line of col- 
umns, is 618 ft. long and has an average 
ceiling height of 40 ft. 

The new shop building as a whole is 
constructed on a concrete foundation 
supported on treated timber piles, and 
has a structural steel frame enclosed 
for the most part with brick and glass 
block walls. The north and south walls 
of the building proper each incorporate 
solid panels of glass block between 
brick pilasters, except for areas of clear 
glass in steel sash at their lower level, 
with ventilating sections. 

The west end wall, fronting on the 
transfer table, contains eight track door 
openings, each with a clearance of 18 ft. 
above floor elevation and each equipped 
with a vertical-lift type power-operated 
door. The wall between the 40-ft. ceil- 
ing of the fabricating shop and the 
50-ft. ceiling of the erecting shop is 
constructed of corrugated Transite 
sheathing on wood studding, with 1-in. 
rigid insulation and 3%-in. plasterboard 
interior finish. 
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Looking west through the fabricating shop where, during the 
present 1,000 new-car construction program, prefabricated 
underframes are mounted on trucks. Subsequent plans call 
for the progressive fabrication of underframes in this shop 


Looking east through the erecting shop, showing body work under 
way. Track at the right is filled with flat cars being repaired 
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shop, above its connection with the old 
steel car shop roof, is similar in design 
to the latter wall, except that it is pro- 
vided with steel sash for daylighting 
purposes and is hung from the end 
roof truss. That section of the east 
wall between the fabricating shop and 
the covered storage area east of this 
shop is of reinforced brick construction 
and contains a structural steel, top- 
hinged door, 78 ft. wide and 10 ft. high, 


crane which moves throughout the 
length of the fabricating shop and the 
covered storage area. This door has 
a projection, 8 ft. by 4 ft., below the 
door proper for the passage of the crane 
cab. 

Beneath this overhead door is a 
standard sliding door for the passage of 
cars and crane loads between the fabri- 
cating shop and the storage area. Both 
of these doors are electrically operated, 





Placing one of the car sides in position 
near the west end of the fabricating shop 
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with each other. 

The roof is constructed of wood pur- 
lins, with wood decking covered with 
a tarred felt and gravel roofing. Spaced 
at intervals, transverse of the structure, 
are nine structural steel monitors, 11 ft. 
high, with walls of corrugated Transite 
sheathing fitted with almost continuous 
panels of steel sash windows for addi- 
tional light. The sashes on the west 
side of these monitors are glazed with 
tinted, heat-absorbing glass. Through- 
out the interior of the building, walls 
and exposed steel are painted with 
aluminum paint, above a dark dado to 
window-sill height. 


Erecting Shop 


The floor area of the new erecting 
shop is occupied by four construction 
tracks and two service tracks, which 
extend its full length. It is paved 
throughout with concrete, flush with the 
tops of track rails. The first, third, fifth 
and sixth tracks from south to nortb 
are construction tracks (although some 
of them are used at times for repair 
work), while the other two intermediate 
tracks are service tracks. These six 
tracks enter the shop directly from the 
transfer table pit at the west end, and 
at the east end the first, third and fifth 
tracks are connected by a crossover 
and switches into the third track, which 
continues east through the steel car 
shop. The first track also continues 
through that shop. The second and 
fourth tracks (service tracks) terminate 
at the east end of the steel car shop 
and erecting shop, respectively. The 
third (construction) track is equipped 
with two 125-ft. pits, while the second 
(service) track is over a 4-ft. by 4-ft. 
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utilities tunnel, which runs throughout 
the entire length of the erecting and 
steel car shops, with two lateral tunnels 
extending into and across the fabricat- 
ing shop. 

Spaced along both sides of each con- 
struction track, at about 20-ft. intervals 
along utility pipe trenches connecting 
the utilities tunnels, are a series of 
service stations, each with outlet con- 
nections for compressed air, oxygen, 
acetylene, electric welding circuit, high- 
frequency current for the operation of 
power tools, and for safety lights. In 
all there are 132 such stations in the 
erecting and steel car shops. In addi- 
tion, permanent steel posts spaced along 
both sides of the construction tracks 
afford support for adjustable scaffoid- 
ing at any level in order to provide con- 
venient access to the sides and tops of 
cars while under construction or repair. 
For handling materials and car parts 
in the erecting operations, the entire 
length of the shop is served by a 
Northern 20-ton bridge crane of 98-ft. 
span. 


Fabricating Shop 


The fabricating shop, occupying the 
north 80 ft. of the new structure, has, 
in part, concrete flooring, with wood 
blocks on concrete in those areas occu- 
pied by the various machines. A single 
service track extends through the entire 
length of this shop and east over the 
full length of the covered storage plat- 
form at the east end of the shop. In 
addition, four transverse service tracks 
are provided within the shop, connect- 
ing the most northerly construction 
track in the erecting shop with a drive- 
way and a track along the north side 




































Another’ end 
goes into place 
with the aid of 
an overhead 
crane in the fab- 
ricating shop 


of the fabricating shop, and giving 
ready access to the storage buildings 
immediately to the north. The two 
transverse utilities tunnels from the 
erecting shop extend through this area 
and afford the same utilities as in the 
erecting shop, outlets being located at 
alternate column locations on _ both 
sides, numbering 35 stations in all. 
For handling materials and parts 
within the fabricating shop, it is served 
throughout its length by a service track 
and by a Northern 10-ton bridge crane 


Exterior of the new shop, showing the covered storage platform at the east end, just before completion 


of 78-ft. span—the runways of the crane 
extending out through the east end for 
the full length of the covered storage 
area at that end. 

Thus, materials in the storage area 
can be handled directly to the required 
locations in the shop either by car or by 
the crane. 

For carrying out the fabricating 
operations required, the fabricating shop 
has been equipped with a large amount 
of new equipment and tools. among 
which are the following: 
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Annealing furnace 

Mahr plate furnace 

Beatty 400-ton hydraulic bulldozer 

Air Reduction Travograph 

Cincinnati plate shear, 3% in. by 12 ft. 
Beatty spacing tables 

Beatty 11-B heavy-duty punches 

Beatty No. 30 gate shear 

Beatty No. 7 combination punch and shear 
Beatty No. 29 multiple punch 

Hillis & Jones punch and shear 

Hanna deep gap riveter 

McCabe flanger 

Cincinnati punch and shear 

Williams & White horizontal punch 
Cincinnati No. 210 press brake 

Linde Air Products union melt welder 
Beatty No. 1 horizontal punch assembly 
American 4-ft. radial drill press 
Shepard & Niles electric hoist—5 ton 
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To supply the necessary additional 
power required for the operation of 
these machines, and for welding pur- 
poses, a new General Electric 1,500- 
kw. generator, and a new Worthington 
4,000-cu. ft. air compressor, with cool- 
ing tower, were added to the shop power 
plant. Also, an additional acetylene 
generator was provided in a separate 
building. 

Lighting throughout the new shop is 
by means of incandescent angle reflec- 
tor fixtures suspended from the trusses 
and along the wall. This type lighting 
is extended to the many driveways out- 
side the building and the storage areas, 
thus permitting all-weather day and 
night operation. In all, approximately 
485,000 watts of illumination are pro- 
vided. The general heating of the shop 
is by means of thermostatically-con- 
trolled unit heaters, which can supply 
as much as 20,000,000 B.t. u. per hour. 

Ventilation is provided by gravity- 
type revolving ventilators, one of which 
is mounted on each monitor. In the 
erecting shop the ventilators are 54 in., 
with 7,831 cu. ft. per min. capacity, 
and in the fabricating shop they are 48 
in., with 6,466 cu. ft. per min. rated 
capacity. In addition, furnace hoods 
and welding booths are vented directly 
through the roof. Each ventilator has 
installed in its roof opening a multi- 
blade ball-bearing damper operated by 
an air. motor. These motors are con- 
nected by a pneumatic system of tem- 
perature regulation and damper control 
equipment. ‘Room temperature is to be 
maintained within a range of 4 deg. 


Progressive Operation 


In the present 1,000 new-car pro- 
gram, the car underframes are being 
received completely fabricated and re- 
quire only mounting on trucks in the 
fabricating shop, as is shown in the 
photograph. The mounted frames are 
moved westward through the shop and, 
near the west end, as space is available, 
the sides and ends of the cars are set 
in place. Directly at the west end, the 
partially completed cars are moved, via 
the transfer table, to construction track 
No. 3 in the erecting shop. From this 
point they are moved progressively 
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eastward through the shop, by means of 
car pullers, from working spot to work- 
ing spot, during which movement all 
of the major body steel work is done. 

When the cars arrive at the east 
end of the shop they are switched back 
on construction tracks Nos. 1 and 2, 
where wood work of all kinds is done, 
to reach the point of completion by the 
time they again arrive at the west end 
of the shop. At this point the completed 
cars are moved over the transfer table 
to the paint shop on the opposite side of 
the pit. 

When underframe fabrication is car- 
ried out at the shop, as is contemplated 
later, the- heavy raw steel will be 
brought into the covered platform area 
at the east end of the fabricating shop, 
from which point it will be moved into 
the shop, either over the one track in 
this shop or by means of the overhead 
crane serving the shop, to the various 
points of fabrication. In this shop, 
progressing westward, the structural 
steel underframes will be completely 
fabricated. 

Under this arrangement, actual car 
assemblies will begin at the extreme 
west end of the erecting shop on con- 
struction track No. 3. Here, the under- 
frame will be mounted on trucks, and as 
this is done the cars will be moved 
progressively eastward through the 
shop to completion, as under present 
operations. 


Car Repairs 


Car repairs are handled under much 
the same progressive spot system, al- 
though they move progressively west- 
ward through the shop in one straight- 
line operation. 


Cars for repairs are 


Photo courtesy of W. A. Lucas 


stripped down east of the steel car shop 
and are then moved into and through 
this shop, where the equipment in- 
cludes a car straightening slab. From 
here they are moved along one of the 
three construction tracks, where all 
needed parts are applied progressively 
in order. Reaching the west end of the 
shop, they are ready for the paint shop. 

By programming the work and as- 
signing one track for program repairs 
to cars, both types of operations will 
be carried out simultaneously. Present 
plans do not contemplate concentrating 
for specific periods of time exclusively 
on new car construction. The dual 
operation plan has been followed to 
date and production has been as was 
contemplated when plans for the shop 
were prepared. 

The construction of the new shop 
facilities at Brainerd required the use 
of the following materials: 

34,214 lin. ft. of treated timber piling 
. 14,000 cu. yd. of reinforced concrete 

535 tons of reinforcing steel 

81,347 sacks of cement 

1,555 tons of structural steel 

24 tons of anchor bolts 

1,143,000 bricks 

62,874 glass blocks 

12,295 window lights 

About 18,500 lin. ft. of tracks 

181,400 sq. ft. of paved runways and storage 

platforms 

Plans and specifications for the new 
shop were prepared by Toltz, King & 
Day, St. Paul, Minn., under the direc- 
tion of the engineering department of 
the Northern Pacific. The work in the 
field was done under contract by the 
Al Johnson Construction Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., acting in the ca- 
pacity of general contractor. Opera- 
tions at the shop are carried out under 
the general direction of F. G. Moody, 
superintendent car department. 





The Boston & Maine’s “General Grant” at Massachusetts Locomotive Works 
(American Locomotive Company) in 1867 . 
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Seeks to Wipe Out Long-Haul Traffic 


Trade Commission would regionalize production by forbidding 
absorption of freight charges needed to reach distant markets 


HIS country is urging European 

nations to eliminate tariff and cus- 
toms barriers in order to permit unim- 
peded flow of trade throughout the 
continent without regard to national 
boundaries. In our own country, the 
Federal Trade Commission is engaged 
in a crusade to destroy all national and 
regional markets and to restrict each 
producer to selling in his own back yard. 
In a case now pending before the United 
States Supreme Court?! it is insisting 
that its program become the law of the 
land. 

Ordinarily a producer computes his 
cost, adds his desired margin of profit, 
and arrives at the amount which he 
wishes to net at his mill. The addition 
of the respective freight charges to this 
“mill net” determines the delivered price 
which he would like to get in each mar- 
ket. But he must meet the delivered 
price of his competitors in any market 
where he wants to sell. Therefore, if 
he pays a higher freight rate than a 
competitor, he must “absorb” enough of 
that excess to make his delivered price 
competitive. This will shrink his “mill 
net” and his profit accordingly. A pro- 
ducer often decides to accept a smaller 
profit on added business obtainable in 
certain markets because the increased 
volume reduces the unit cost on all his 
production. But he cannot afford to 
accept this smaller profit on his entire 
output. 


National Distribution 


A different aspect of the same prob- 
lem arises with many nationally adver- 
tised consumer goods. These are often 
sold at a uniform delivered price which 
applies in all markets. Here all pro- 
ducers must meet the lowest uniform 
Price fixed by any competitor. The “mill 
net” realized by each producer in each 
market varies according to the varia- 
tions in freight charges. 

Our present system of national dis- 
tribution depends upon this freedom of 
the manufacturer to vary his “mill net” 
in accordance with the competitive 
Situation in each market. The Federal 


—_—_— 

b *Mr. Leighton, a member of the New York 
ar, will be recalled as the author of informative 
articles on l.c.1. traffic which appeared in the 
ailway Age of May 24 and 31, 1947. 

C Aetna Portland Cement Co. v. Federal Trade 
om n., 157 F. 2d. 533 (7th Circuit), appeal now 
Pending in United States Supreme Court. 
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PART I 


By LEON LEIGHTON* 


Trade Commission proposes to require 
each manufacturer to realize identical 
“mill nets” from all his customers, and 
to outlaw any method of selling at a 
delivered price which involves an ele- 
ment of “freight absorption.” The prac- 
tical result of the commission’s proposal 
would be to preclude every manufactur- 
ing plant from serving any market to 
which a competitor enjoys a lower 
freight rate; and to subject the consum- 
ing public in each market to a tight 
monopoly controlled by the nearest pro- 
ducer. 

The foregoing italicized statement 
does not emanate from the imagination 
of this writer. It is found in the opinion 
of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals which gives its reasons for 
setting aside the order of the Federal 
Trade Commission now before the 
Supreme Court, which circumscribes the 


territories in which each producer of. 


cement would be permitted to sell. The 
commission itself acknowledges that this 
result would follow. This crusade of 
the commission would destroy indus- 
tries and devastate communities and 
whole regions. The railroads could not 
survive such a blow—their very exist- 
ence depends upon the prosperity of the 
industries and the territory which they 
serve. Their tenuous lease on life would 
not endure even until destruction had 
been fully accomplished. The commis- 
sion also proposes to paralyze the rail- 
roads immediately by eliminating what 
it is pleased to call “economically waste- 
ful cross-hauling.” 

The commission does not use this 
term in its acccepted meaning of two 
shipments of the same commodity cross- 
ing each other in transit. Under its 
definition, a shipment to New York from 
Boston of a commodity which could 
have been purchased in Baltimore (a 
nearer source of supply) is a “cross- 
haul.” The commission has decided to 
eliminate “cross-hauling” as thus de- 
fined by requiring that transportation 
into each market be limited to the near- 
est source of supply and that transporta- 
tion out of each plant be restricted to 
its “natural home area.” 


This ukase of the commission would 
result in an immediate reduction of at 
least 30 per cent in the revenues re- 
ceived by the railroads from carloads in 
the manufactures and miscellaneous 
classification and from _less-carload 
freight?. The total revenues derived 
from these classifications in 1946 were 
$2,600 million and $475 million, re- 
spectively, a total of $3,075 million. A 
30 per cent reduction would, therefore, 
amount to $922 million a year—twice 
the annual cost of the recent wage in- 
crease granted to the non-operating em- 
ployees. 


Shrinking Revenues 


If the commission succeeds in its ef- 
forts, the railroads must give up hope 
of ever being self-sustaining. The gov- 
ernment will have to subsidize them as 
a standby facility to be available in war. 

The writer believes that the economic 
theories awvanced by the commission to 
justify its actions are demonstrably 
ridiculous, and that our country has be- 
come great because of the very system 
of distribution which the commission 
seeks to proscribe. However, it is 
neither necessary nor appropriate to 
argue that proposition here. 

The commission’s program involves a 
complete upheaval in the economy of 
our country—a revolution which, even 
if desirable, should be effected only by 
an act of Congress. Though the com- 
mission has persistently urged its views 
on Congress, that body has steadfastly 
rejected them and has explicitly declared 
its will to preserve the present system 
of distribution. The commission has, 
consequently, undertaken to accomplish 
its purpose by administrative subversion 
of the legislative mandate. 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals discussed a typical application 
of the commission’s theories. Lone Star 
Cement Corporation has a mill at Lime- 
dale, Ind., 41 miles southwest of Indian- 
apolis. Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany has a mill at Mitchell, Ind., 98 
miles south of Indianapolis. I quote 


from the opinion of the court :? 

“The largest market for cement in that terri- 
tory is Indianapoiis. Both mills set for them- 
selves, as they have a right to do, a figure of 
$1.60 per barrel, which they seek to net at their 





2 The details are given later in the article. 
3157 F. 2d, at pp. 558-9. 
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mills. . . . The freight rate from Limedale to 
Indianapolis is 29¢ and from Mitchell it is 36¢ 
so Limedale has a 7¢ advantage. Limedale adds 
its actual freight to Indianapolis as well as to 
other points. hus its delivered price at Indian- 
apolis is $1.89. . . . The Mitchell mill, however, 
a competitor of Limedale, is also desirous of 
Participating in the big Indianapolis market. In 
attempting to realize that desire, it quickly learns 
three things—(1) that Limedale is quoting a price 
in Indianapolis of $1.89, (2) that its own sales- 
men cannot sell cement for even a penny more 
than that, and (3) that the freight rate from 
Mitchell to Indianapolis is 36¢ (7¢ more than 
the rate of its Limedale competitor). 

“Mitchell, confronted with this problem, can 
do one of two things—stay out of the Indianapolis 
market or go into the market and meet the de- 
livered te of Limedale, which is $1.89. Of 
course, itchell might quote a penny or more 
less than Limedale but as soon as_ Limedale 
learned of this from its salesmen in Indianapolis, 
which might be the next day but more likely the 
next hour, it would be compelled to lower its 
_— so as to meet that of Mitchell. The de- 

vered price of these two mills at Indianapolis 
would still be the same as it was before, except 
on a lower level... . By any pricing method em- 
ae Mitchell would still be confronted by the 

rd fact that its freight rate to Indianapolis is 
7¢ more than that of Limedale. So by whatever 
method Mitchell uses to meet Limedale’s price in 
Indianapolis it would have as its mill net $1.53. 
Of course, Mitchell absorbs 7¢ per barrel, but 
why does it do it? The commission says to 
restrain competition, when the plain fact is that it 
couldn’t sell in the Indianapolis market without 
doing so. If Mitchell was the only plant located 
near Indianapolis, it. could and no doubt would 
include in its delivered price the actual freight. 
According to the commission’s contention, Mitchell 
should stay out of the Indianapolis market; in 
fact, under the commission’s order it would be 
vequtred to do so. 

“The commission makes much of the fact that 
Mitchell realizes a mill net of $1.60 in its home 
territory but_is willing to accept a mill net of 
$1.53 on its Indianapolis sales. This, however, is 
the inevitable result of the desire of Mitchell to 
sell in the Indianapolis market. If it is to be 
enjoined from absorbing freight in order to reach 
this market, it is reasonable to think that its unit 
cost of production at its factory in Mitchell would 
be considerably increased and the price of cement 
to its home customers increased accordingly. In 
fact, Mitchell without the Indianapolis market 
might not be able to operate. Thus the commis- 
sion’s solicitude for Mitchell’s home customers 
would in all probability result to their detriment.” 


Freight Absorption Forbidden 


The commission acknowledges that 
the result of its order will be to exclude 
many producers from markets which 
‘they now serve, but seeks to justify that 
as an economically desirable objective. 
commission says :4 


“Any volume gained by one mill which is not 
caused by increased total demand is volume lost 
by another. As one mill presumably decreases 
its net cost by increasing its volume through sales 
beyond tts natural home area, another mill pre- 
sumably increases its unit costs because of de- 
creasing volume. We do not say that if systema- 
tic freight absorption is disallowed, the volume 
of each individual producer will nevertheless re- 
main at its previous level. There may be sub- 
stantial individual gains or losses in production, 
but these will result because normal competitive 
forces again have free play in the industry.” 





The commission, however, is unwill- 
ing to permit the sale of a commodity to 
be determined by “normal competitive 
forces,” but proposes to direct it by ad- 
ministrative fiat. As the Circuit Court 
of Appeals said :5 

It [the commission] goupeors to make supreme 
the advantage of a mill selling in the territory 
where it has a freight advantage, and to make its 
disadvantage so great when selling in a competi- 
tor’s territory as to practically preclude it from 
entering that market. In fact, the advantage and 
disadvantage would no longer be natural but arti- 
ficial.” 

The court also pointed out® that if 
each cement mill in the country confines 





‘Brief of. appellant commission in Federal 
Trade Commission v. The Cement Institute, U. S. 
Sup. Ct. (Oct. Term 1947, Nos. 23-24), p. 126. 

5157 F. 2d, at p. 563. 

*157 F. 2d, at pp. 557-8. 
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its sales to the territory in which it has 
a freight advantage, “as the commission 
would require them to do by its order, 
each will have a monopoly in its own 
territory and competition will be at an 
end. ... The fact is that the restraint 
which the commission professes to dis- 
cern, effected by freight absorption, is 
insignificant as compared with that 
which would result if each sold only in 
its own backyard, as the commission 
would have them do.” 


Mills Go Out of Business 


Let us see how the commission’s 
swivel-chair philosophy fits the stark 
facts of economic geography in the case 
of the Mitchell cement mill. 

The commission’s order, precluding 
Mitchell from entering any market 
where it is subject to a freight disad- 
vantage, would exclude this mill not 
only from Indianapolis, but also from 
the two other large markets which it 
might ordinarily serve—Cincinnati and 
Louisville.?. Mitchell’s sales area would 
be confined to 27 counties in southern 
Indiana and Illinois in which it has a 
freight advantage. 

The last Census of Business (1939) 
shows that the total volume of wholesale 
trade in these 27 counties was $103 
million. The volume of wholesale 
trade in the area where the Limedale 
mill would have a monopoly was $465 
million—$374 million in Indiana alone 
and $91 million in other counties in cen- 
tral Indiana. Mitchell could not con- 
tinue to produce at the same cost as 
Limedale, having approximately the 
same productive capacity,® when it is 
restricted to a market less than one- 
quarter the size of Limedale’s. Mitchell 
would soon have to raise the price in 
its “natural home area.” A difference 
in price of only 1 cent per barrel is cer- 
tain to divert the business.1° How long 
would the Mitchell mill survive under 
such circumstances? 

In the steel industry, the commis- 
sion’s crusade would have a cataclysmic 
effect. This article confines itself to the 
ruinous economic and social conse- 
quences of this campaign of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and does not under- 
take to justify other practices of the steel 
industry which have been subject to 
criticism. 

If the mills producing steel sheets, for 
example, were prohibited from compet- 
ing by absorbing freight, the Sparrows 
Two mills at Osborn (Ohio) have a substan- 
tial freight advantage in Cincinnati, and mills 
at Kosmosdale (Ky.) and at Speed (Ind.) have 
substantial freight advantages in Louisville. 

®Cement is sold chiefly to wholesale dealers. 
Cement dealers are not separately reported in 
each county; therefore the entire volume of whole- 
sale trade has been taken as being approximately 
in the same proportion throughout the state. 

® Limedale has an annual capacity of 2,100,000 
barrels, and Mitchell has an annual ane of 
1,900,000 barrels. Moody’s Manual of Invest- 


ments (1947) pp. 1874, 2597. 
10157 F. 2d, at p. 540. 


‘ritory west thereof. 


Point (Md.) and Lackawanna (N.Y.) 
mills would have a monopoly of New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and the eastern half of 
Pennsylvania.44 A Detroit mill would 
have a monopoly of Detroit and the 
other automotive production centers in 
eastern Michigan. The Chicago-Gary 
mills would have a monopoly of the 
western half of Michigan, northern 
Indiana and Illinois, Wisconsin and ter- 
Each of the im- 
portant steel sheet consuming centers— 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Cincinnati and Philadelphia— 
would be in the exclusive territory of a 
single producing point. 

Under the commission’s program, all 
the mills in the Pittsburgh-Weirton- 
Youngstown area, having large capac- 
ities, would be restricted to closely con- 
tiguous markets having comparatively 
small demand. In 1938, the capacity of 
the Pittsburgh mills was 1,500,000 tons 
of sheet, while the consumption in the 
territory open to them was approximate- 
ly 110,000 tons. The capacity of the 
Weirton-Steubenville mills was 1,160,- 
000 tons, while the consumption in the 
territory open to them was approximate- 
ly 55,000 tons. 

The total 1946 consumption of sheet 
was about twice that of 19381? (the lat- 
est available in the requisite detail). 
Even if we doubled the foregoing 1938 
consumption figures, the Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown mills could dispose of only 
15 per cent of their production of sheets 
in the territory allotted to them. The 
commission disregards the effect that 
destruction of the Pittsburgh and other 
eastern mills would have on the com- 
munities of which they are an integral 
part. In the Pittsburgh industrial area, 
91,500 persons are employed directly by 
the steel industry, which manufactures 
products valued at $725 million. This 
constitutes 45 per cent of the industrial 
employment, and 48 per cent of the 
value of manufactured products, of the 
area.8 In the Youngstown industrial 
area, 51,000 persons are émployed di- 
rectly by the steel industry, which man- 
ufactures products valued at $435 mil- 
lion. This constitutes 62 per cent of 
the industrial employment, and 70 per 
cent of the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts. What would happen to the com- 
munities in these industrial areas if 85 
per cent of their steel production were 
destroyed ? 

How would this devastation of indus- 
tries and communities serve the con- 
sumers of steel? After the Chicago 
mills had wiped their competitors off 





11 All of the data about the steel industry 1s 
found in a map and memorandum submitted by 
the United States Steel Corporation to the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee (Ex. No. 
1418) printed in Hearings, Part 27, pp. 14,673-5. 

12Tron Age,.Jan. 2, 1947, p. 70, Jan. 3, 1946, 


13 All figures are taken from the latest Census 
of Manufactures (1939). 
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the map, they would have no reason to 
retain the lower prices which had been 
instituted for that purpose. They could 
immediately advance their prices, and 
the amount of such advances would be 
limited only by their own sense of self- 
restraint, since their customers would 
have no other source of supply as the 
result of the commission’s efforts. The 
commission’s theory is that competitors 
would spring up again if the Chicago 
mills make the prices too high. This 
overlooks the harsh reality that “the 
average investment required for a mod- 
ern steel works of efficient size is ap- 
proximately $100,000,000.”4 

In the cement and steel industries, 
the commission claims to have discov- 
ered some evidence that the delivered 
prices were fixed by agreement among 
competitors. Of course, agreements to 
fix prices are clearly illegal and no one 
questions the commission’s duty to pro- 
hibit them. But the commission has 
now undertaken to outlaw all selling at 
delivered prices involving freight ab- 
sorption, even though a producer acts 
in the exercise of his own individual 
judgment and without any agreement or 
discussion with his competitors.15 


Reaching Distant Markets 


Anyone who has ever attended a coun- 
ty fair knows that each farmer sells his 
produce at the same price as his com- 
petitors. If he comes from a distant 
county and has incurred expense for 
transportation, the net amount realized 
by him may be less than that at his own 
local fair. Despite this, he decides to 
meet the price prevailing at this market, 
not because of any agreement with other 
farmers, but because he soon finds out 
that no buyer will pay more to him 
than to others. 

The largest consumer market is found 
in the North Atlantic States (New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania) 
and the East North Central States 
(Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin). These eight states account 
for 55 per cent of the national volume 
of wholesale trade, and for 45 per cent 
of the national volume of retail trade.® 

If a producer wishes to sell any sub- 
stantial volume of automobiles, cigar- 
ettes, textiles, fresh meats, or packaged 
foods (for example), he must meet the 
price prevailing in those concentrated 
markets. But most of the manufactur- 
ing plants in such industries suffer from 
a freight disadvantage in many or all of 
those markets. A prohibition against 
freight absorption would therefore re- 
sult in destroying many plants which 





Memorandum submitted by United States 
Steel Corporation to ey National Eco- 
nomic Committee (Ex. No. 1410), printed in 

earings, Part 26, pp. 13,901-2. 

. = are Steel Conduit Ass’n, 38 F.T.C. 534, at 

Pp. 

ses At —_ ace hea from the latest Census 
of Business (1939 
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have been established in their present 
location for generations, and on the 
basis of which states and whole regions 
have been developed. 


Relocating Automobile Plants 


The automotive industry in the nation 
employed 458,700 persons in 1939, and 
the value of its products was $4,040 
millions. Michigan accounted for 286,- 
500 employees and for products valued 
at $2,285 millions, or 62 per cent and 
56 per cent respectively of the national 
totals. This industry accounted for 46 
per cent of the industrial employment 
and for 52 per cent of the value of manu- 
factured products in the state of Michi- 
gan. If the Michigan plants are prohib- 
ited from meeting the prices of plants 
located nearer to each respective market, 
they could not continue to serve the na- 
tional markets required for their assem- 
bly-line mass production. In the low- 
priced car field, for example, the major 
portion of the business would be diverted 
to assembling plants operated in or near 
Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Atlanta, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, Mem- 
phis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, 


Dallas, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles.” 

The value of cigarettes produced in 
the nation was $1,038 million. North 
Carolina and Virginia accounted for 
$866 million, or 83 per cent of the total. 
The Virginia output represented 33 per 
cent of the value of manufactured arti- 
cles in the entire state. 

The value of cotton broad woven 
fabrics produced in the nation was $869 
million. North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Alabama accounted 
for $602 million, or 69 per cent of the 
total. The same states accounted for 
81 per cent of the cotton yarn produced. 
The Carolinas and Virginia accounted 
for 41 per cent of the rayon produced in 
1939, and their production has increased 
substantially since then. 


(Continued on page 60) 





17 This information about the location of assem- 
bly plants is found in New Automobiles in Inter- 
state Commerce, 259 I.C.C. 475, at pp. 478-9. 
The commission said (p. 479): “The hauls from 
the assembling and storage points to given destina- 
tions outside central territory are generally short 
compared with those from the manufacturing 
points, and accordingly Ford and General Motors, 
the two producers having the most assembling 
plants, are at considerable geographical advantage 
in 2 ae the automobiles built at such plants. 

General Motors sells its automobiles f.o.b. destina- 


tion. . . . Ford follows substantially the same 
egg -.- « The other producers generally sell 
o.b, their main factories.” 





COMMUNICATION .. . 


The Truth About Payment 
for Street Grade Separations 


Cuicaco 
To THE EpiTor: 

On page 44 of the November 29 issue of 
Railway Age, in the article entitled New 
Orleans and Railroads to Finance Terminal 
Project Jointly, appears the statement, 
“The relative location of the 24 grade sep- 
aration projects is shown on the map. Their 
cost will be borne by three parties. The 
city will be responsible for $12,000,000, the 
state for $1,770,000 and the railroads for 
$2,800,000. Since virtually all of the grade 
crossing eliminations involve city streets 
and not state highways, the ratlroads would 
normally be held responsible for the entire 
cost, since they would not be eligible for 
federal aid funds.” 

I wish to take exception to the italicized 
portion of the foregoing quotation as it does 
not correctly state the facts. Perhaps the 
author of the article wished to emphasize 
the point that, because the grade crossing 
eliminations involved city streets, and not 
state and federal highways, no state or 
federal funds were available, but, unfor- 
tunately, the statement made goes much 
further and implies that where state and 
federal funds are not available, “the rail- 
roads would normally be held responsible 
for the entire cost.” I am sure he did not 
intend to convey this impression. 

The railroads in the New Orleans nego- 
tiations contended that the cost of grade 
crossing eliminations should be assumed by 
the interested parties in proportion to bene- 
fits received and presented convincing evi- 


dence in support of that position. In New 
Orleans, as is almost always the case, the 
public, and not the railroads, receives the 
major benefits. This fact justified the city’s 
assuming 85 per cent of the cost of the 
separations. Wide publicity was given to 
the 85 per cent participation by the city in 
the cost of grade separations in the cam- 
paign which was vigorously conducted prior 
to the referendum by the taxpayers of the 
city of New Orleans on the bond issue to 
finance the city’s portion of the cost of the 
grade crossing eliminations. 

In the city of New Orleans, only taxpay- 
ers vote on such bond issues, and after a 
full and complete radio and newspaper cam- 
paign, in which the opposition was capably 
and vociferously represented, the bond issue 
carried, receiving the necessary majority 
vote both in the number of taxpayers and 
on the basis of dollars of taxes paid. In 
light of these facts, I consider the state- 
ment to which I have taken exception a 
very inappropriate one. 


C. H. Mortrier 


Vice-President and Chief Engineer, 
Illinois Central 


[Mr. Mottier’s point is well taken. It was 
the intent to convey the thought that, be- 
cause most of the New Orleans grade sep- 
aration projects involve city streets, they 
would not come in for state or federal aid. 
However, the statement relative to the re- 
sponsibility of the railroads, as questioned 
by Mr. Mottier, is—as we and those in the 
railroad industry know full well—not in 
accord with the facts. We are grateful to 
Mr. Mottier, who played an important part 
in the negotiations leading up to the rail- 
roads’ agreement with the city, for correct- 
ing the record in this regard.—FEnrtor] 
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An incline on the Sao Paulo Railway in Brazil 


South America’s Railroads 
Look to the Future 


PART I 


OUTH AMERICA’s railways are 

still far from adequate to meet the 
demands of that continent’s economy. 
Lines are run down, equipment is an- 
tiquated, and many areas are untapped 
either by rail or modern motor road. 
Yet no one is more aware of their rail- 
ways’ shortcomings than the South 
Americans themselves. 

This awareness is lively and real. It 
is probably true that not until the recent 
war—when . the Allied war machine 
cried for the continent’s hidden wealth 
of precious raw materials—did South 
America know its own _ economic 
strength. At the same time, exports of 
finished goods from the industrialized 
United States, Canada, and Western 
Europe virtually stopped. The war 
made clearer perhaps than ever before 
the realization that the development of 
South American economy would remain 
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_ transportationless forests. 


By SEYMOUR T. R. ABT 


Transportation and Communications Di- 
wsion, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


stunted as long as transportation facili- 
ties were inadequate for its promotion. 

Today there are fertile agricultural 
lands that are not worked, largely be- 
cause their produce has no way of mov- 
ing to consumer centers. Mines cannot 
transport their minerals to smelters or 
factories, or to seaboard for export. 
Valuable timber stands untouched in 
Pack trails 
are the only contact between uncounted 


‘ isolated communities and modern west- 


ern civilization. 
The factors that have impeded the 
development of a continental railroad 


network are too many and complex for 
more than a mere mention here. Ener- 
vating temperatures, torrential rains, 
rugged topography, disease - ridden 
swamps, and a lack of indigenous coal 
are among the natural difficulties. Many 
lines were originally built with foreign 
capital for private interests, and without 
connection with other roads: There is 
no uniformity of gage. There is virtu- 
ally no railway-equipment industry. The 
competing motor roads came along be- 
fore the railroads had attained their 
maturity. 

A survey of recent railroad develop- 
ments in South America reveals certain 
definite trends. Foremost among these 
is the move toward nationalization. 
There is a widely held opinion that the 
only way to make the railroads function 
in the public interest is to bring them 
under state ownership. Privately owned 
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lines, especially those under foreign 
control, are rapidly losing out. Though 
the outstanding example is Argentina, 
which has nationalized virtually its en- 
tire system, there is not now a republic 
in South America without at least some 
state ownership of railroads. 

There is an emerging pattern of in- 
ternational lines. Advocates of hemi- 
spheric solidarity can find no more 
heartening development than this desire 
of neighboring countries to connect by 
rail. The transcontinental line from 
Santos, Brazil, on the Atlantic, to Arica, 
Chile, on the Pacific, is foremost among 
these lines, but there are others of 
significance. 

Within national boundaries there is a 
determination to round out fragmentary 
networks. This is a slow and expensive 
procedure. Many lines are isolated and 
not part of any system. The stated 
objective of many governments, how- 
ever, is the integration of such roads in- 
to coherent organizations. Among these 
governments are Brazil, Columbia, and 
Venezuela. 

Important as these trends are, South 
America’s primary railroad considera- 
tion today is the rehabilitation of exist- 
ing lines. The tremendous traffic in- 
creases of the war years, coupled with 
the neglected maintenance induced by 
the lack of imports, have created intol- 
erable conditions in many areas. The 
deterioration of roadbeds and rolling 
equipment is apparent everywhere. Most 
railroad expenditures that are now be- 
ing made are designed to repair and re- 
place facilities, rather than to expand 
them. The larger plans are of serious 
import, but secondary. 


Argentina... 


Argentina’s railways are in the, midst 
of a transitional period of great moment. 
Until 1946 federal roads were operated 
together with privately owned lines in 
a well-developed system. In 1947, how- 
ever, the Argentine government offi- 
cially took over the three French-owned 
railways and completed most of the 
negotiations for the acquisition of the 
British-owned lines. Since these foreign 
interests accounted for almost 70 per 
cent of the total mileage and the re- 
mainder was already federally owned, 
in effect all common-carrier railroads 
are now included in the State Railways 
organization. 

The purchase by the government of 
the private lines was not an isolated act, 
but rather a phase in the development 
of a determined nationalistic policy de- 
signed to make Argentina ‘a leading 
power. In 1946 the administration an- 
nounced a Five-Year Plan for the peri- 
od 1947-51, including a tentative rail- 
way program. The plan calls for the 
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completion of a few lines already under 
construction, the initiation of one or 
two new projects, and the purchase and 
modernization of rail equipment. 

The lines which have been under way 
are designed for international traffic. 
The most noteworthy of these is the 
Salta-Antofagasta Railway, which has 
received considerable publicity in recent 
years. When completed, it will link the 
city of Salta with the town of Socompa 
on the Chilean frontier. This line is of 
considerable importance to both coun- 
tries, as is noted later, in the Chilean 
section of this review. Many delays in 
its completion have occurred in the past, 
but authorities expect it to be in opera- 
tion in the near future. 

Several short branch lines have also 
been under construction in the region 
of the Brazilian border. Their purpose 
is to connect the railways with the 
international bridge at Paso de los 
Libres, and recent reports indicate that 
they have been completed. Among the 
new lines, consideration has been given 
to one to connect with two asphaltite 
mining regions. One of these is located 
around Malargue in the western Prov- 
ince of Mendoza. The other is further 
south in the Province of Neuquen. 

The existing network, however, fans 
out of Buenos Aires and has long 
reached the country’s main production 
and population centers. More important 
to the development of the Argentine 
economy than the construction projects 
mentioned is the revitalization of the 
existing plant. The Five-Year Plan 
calls for the expenditure of about $195,- 
000,000 on behalf of the railroads. It 
is probable that the greater part of the 
appropriation will be utilized to pur- 
chase badly needed rolling stock and to 
modernize existing equipment. 





Switchbacks are numerous in the 
mountains of South America 


The requirements of the entire sys- 
tem, following 8 years of deferred main- 
tenance, are huge. Repairs and replace- 
ments are the greatest concern of the 
railway management. In December, 
1946, bids were called for 350 freight 
cars, and 210 Diesel-electric locomotives 
were ordered the following month. In 
July, 1947, there were requests for bids 
to supply 2,500 railway cars and radio 
equipment for car-to-car and car-to-sta- 
tion communication. Reports from var- 
ious sources indicate that considerably 
more equipment than that here men- 
tioned has been purchased, ordered or 
sought in recent months. 


Uruguay... 


There is only one railway project in 
Uruguay that is considered by compe- 
tent officials to be of real importance. 
It is the extension toward the Brazilian 
border of the State Railway line which 
runs from Florida to Blanquillo through 
Sarandi del Yi. When constructed, the 
extension will be approximately 43 miles 
long. Completion of a 30-mile section, 
begun some time ago, is the immediate 
objective. This will carry the railroad 
over the Rio Negro. In 1947 a sum 
approximating $900,000 was allotted to 
the completion of this section, including 
a bridge over the river. An additional 
$700,000 was allotted for continuation 
of the extension beyond the river. 

Uruguayan officials feel that the first 
section of the new road is destined to 
open up one of the most fertile and pro- 
ductive regions in the country. Cattle 
and sheep are abundant in this area, 
which has hitherto suffered from a lack 
of transportation facilities. Agricultur- 
al lands in cultivation produce wheat, 
corn, oats, linseed, and other crops. 


Paraguay... 


None of the 10 railroad companies in 
Paraguay had any projects scheduled 
for 1947, beyond normal maintenance. 
One new line has been under discussion 
for several years, but apparently nothing 
is being done toward constructing it at 
the present time. This is the railway 
to connect with the Brazilian system ex- 
tending from Santos. 

The projected line is to run from 
Capitan Sosa, terminus of the 35-mile 
government-owned National Northern 
Railway, to Pedro Juan Caballero on 
the Brazilian border. Work previously 
had been reported going on to connect 
the Brazilian railway system with the 
border at this point. Paraguay has not 
yet begun construction on its side, how- 
ever, and the future of the entire project 
is questionable. 


[Part II of this article will appear in an 
early issue.—EpITor] 
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I. C. C. Bureau Puts Deferred 
Maintenance at $450 Million 


All found in such track accounts as ties, rails, other 


track material, and tracklaying and surfacing—“approximate 


normal maintenance” exists with respect to other facilities 


EFERRED maintenance in_ the 

amount of about $450,000,000 has 
currently accumulated on the railroads, 
according to a study which has been 
made by the Engineering Section of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Valuation. The study, dated 
October 30 and made public last week, 
carries the usual disclaimer to the effect 
that it “has not been examined or passed 
on” by the commission. 

It takes issue at the outset with “tes- 
timony which was offered in Ex Parte 
166 [the pending freight-rate-increase 
case] to the effect that there was over- 
maintenance existing on railroad prop- 
erty today because of the large expendi- 
tures in recent years.” Presumably the 
reference was to the presentation of a 
witness for the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners— 
R. V. Gilbert, former research director 
for the Office of Price Administration, 
who made an “overmaintenance” charge 

‘at the September series of Ex Parte 166 
hearings in Washington, D. C. 

“We do not concur in this view,” the 
bureau said, “since it is obvious that 
unless maintenance expenditures are re- 
lated to the gross ton-miles of traffic 
and adjusted for (1) the amount of non- 
productive overtime, (2) the fluctuations 
in the purchasing power of the mainte- 
nance dollar, and (3) the effect of the 
increase or decrease of the intensity of 
traffic on unit cost, it would be impos- 
sible to measure the adequacy of cur- 
rent maintenance.” 

Except for some $10,247,000 found 
in Account 201—Superintendence, the 
$450,000,000 of deferred maintenance is 
all found on the track in such items as 
ties, rails, other track material, ballast, 
and tracklaying and surfacing. In some 
instances small amounts of ‘indicated 
“overmaintenance” were disregarded “to 
give some weight to the inefficiency of 
labor” during the war. 

The $450,000,000 is the result of ad- 
justments applied to an indicated total 
deferred maintenance of $517,500,000. 
The adjustments reduced the indicated 
undermaintenance on rail and such “as- 
sociated items” as other track material, 
ballast, and tracklaying and surfacing 
by 20 per cent—because of the obsoles- 
cence factor, since “obsolescence in rail 
does not have to be made good.” The 
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total of these reductions was $79,621,- 
000, bringing the $517,500,000 figure to 
$437,879,000, and $450,000,000 was 
adopted as a round-number estimate. 
Before the 20 per cent reductions 
were applied, the deferred maintenance 
figures were: Rail, $137,300,000; other 
track material, $107,543,000; ballast, 
$16,704,000; tracklaying and surfacing, 
$136,557,000. Aside from superintend- 
dence, ties was the only other item with 
respect to which undermaintenance 
was indicated, the total being $114,- 
171,000. The study attributed the de- 
ferred maintenance which it found to 
priority controls and labor shortages 
in the war and postwar periods, and its 
general finding as to all accounts, ex- 
cept the track accounts, was that “ap- 
proxitnate normal maintenance exists.” 


Comment on Equipment 


Thus no deferred maintenance was 
shown for bridges, trestles and culverts, 
station and office buildings, signals and 
interlockers, shop machinery, or rolling 
stock. “In respect to equipment,” the 
study said, “deferred capital expendi- 
tures should not be confused with de- 
ferred maintenance, and while we ap- 
preciate that there is a shortage of 
freight-train cars which results in cars 
being kept in service beyond the eco- 
nomic service life, the fact that patch- 
work repairs only are being made to 
such cars does not indicate deferred 
maintenance. This type of deferred 
maintenance will eventually be taken 
care of through retirement when traffic 
declines or when more new cars are 
available.” 

In releasing the study, which is the 
first of its kind to be thus made public, 
I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel pointed 
out that the similar studies have been 
prepared in the bureau annually. 

In explaining its methods, which gen- 
erally involve detailed chart studies ex- 
cept for the track accounts, where nor- 
mal requirements are computed on a 
unit basis, the bureau suggested that 
they “more accurately determined de- 
ferred, surplus or normal maintenance 
than any other method.” It also said: 
“We do not believe any method that is 
related to the yearly budget measures, 
except by accident, the physical deferred 





maintenance in the property, sirice budg- 
et amounts are a measure of the 
financial ability of a road to perform 
definite amounts of maintenance work 
in a particular year, and usually those 
expenditures are so involved with better- 
ment work that they frequently create 
surplus maintenance in anticipation of 
future needs in accordance with some 
long-term improvement program.” 





Long Haul Traffic 
(Continued from page 57) 


The value of woolens and worsteds 
produced in the nation was $685 million. 
The New England States accounted for 
$422 million, or 62 per cent of the total, 
46 per cent being represented by 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island alone. 

The value of fresh meats produced in 
the nation was $763 million. Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Kansas accounted for $388 million, 
or 51 per cent of the total. The same 
states, with the addition of the Dakotas, 
Michigan and Ohio, accounted for 86 
per cent of the total value of cereal 
preparations. 

The value of canned and dried fruits 
and vegetables produced in the nation 
was $587 million, 29 per cent of which 
was accounted for by California alone. 
Wisconsin alone accounted for 49 per 
cent of the total value of cheese pro- 
duced, and for 26 per cent of the total 
value of condensed and evaporated milk. 

The same problem exists in the case 
of producers’ goods. As already pointed 
out, the national value of products of 
the automotive industry is $4,040 mil- 
lion, 56 per cent of which is represented 
by Michigan alone. The value of prod- 
ucts of steel works and rolling mills is 
$2,720 million, 56 per cent of which is 
represented by Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The output of petroleum refineries is 
valued at $2,461 million, 43 per cent of 
which is represented by Texas and 
California. The value of products of 
newspaper and commercial job printing 
plants is $1,413 million, 45 per cent of 
which is represented by New York, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and Ohio. The 
value of “chemical products not else- 
where classified” amounts to $840 mil- 
lion, 65 per cent of which is represented 
by New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan and West Virginia. 
The value of agricultural machinery 
and tractors is $422 million, 68 per cent 
of which is represented by Illinois and 
Wisconsin, The value of aircraft and 
parts amounted to $280 million in 1939, 
32 per cent of it in California. 


[Part II of this article will appear in a 
subsequent issue.—Enrtor. ] 
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New Motor Bus System 
Approved by thel.C.C. 


Santa Fe to get 39 per cent 
interest in company taking 
over its bus business 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved plans and financ- 
ing whereby all passenger-carrier operating 
rights of the Santa Fe Trail Transporta- 
tion Company, subsidiary of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, will be acquired by 
the recently - organized Transcontinental 
Bus System in which Trail will have a 39.1 
per cent stock interest. At the same time 
Transcontinental will also acquire Trail’s 
50 per cent interest in the Southern Kansas 
Greyhound Lines, control of the Continental 
Bus System and its subsidiaries, and the 
operating rights of Dixie Motor Coach 
Corporation. 

Transcontinental, a Delaware corpora- 
tion, was organized last June, and the pres- 
ent report authorizes it to finance the ap- 
proved transactions by issuing 896,100 
shares of $1-par common stock and $6,775,- 
500 in 15-year, 4 per cent, sinking-fund 
debenture bonds. Trail’s 39.1 per cent in- 
terest will be represented by stock with a 
par value of $350,206, while 34 per cent 
with a par value of $305,021 will go to 
Continental and 26.9 per cent with a par 
value of $240,873 to Dixie. The deben- 
tures will be distributed in the same pro- 
portions. A footnote in the report stated 
that Trail will continue on its own as a 
motor carrier of property. 


Not Competitors—In combining the 
bus operations involved, Transcontinental 
will be building its system out of routes 
which the division’s report said are “almost 
entirely complementary.” Trail operates 
in Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, New Mexico, Colora- 
do, Utah, Arizona, California and “a small 
part of Texas,” including routes between 
Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Cal., and Los Angeles. Continental, as the 
report put it, operates “over an extensive 
network of regular routes almost entirely 
in Texas the only exceptions being routes 
extending to Shreveport, La., Tucumcari, 
N.M., and Denver, Colo. Dixie’s opera- 
tions were described as being “chiefly in 
eastern Texas, but also in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Oklahoma.” 

In approving that phase of the plan 
which involves Trail’s participation, the 
commission found that Transcontinental 
would not thereby become affiliated with a 
railroad under the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce <Act’s section 5(2) (b). 
Those provisions stipulate that where a 
railroad or a railroad affiliate is involved 
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in a motor merger or acquisition case there 
must be a special showing that the proposed 
transaction will enable the railroad “to use 


’ service by motor vehicle to public advan- 


tage in its operations and will not unduly 
restrain competition.” 

In this connection the report called at- 
tention to the proposed division of Trans- 
continental’s stock among Trail, Continental 
and Dixie, as set out above, and noted that 
neither Trail nor its parent railroad own 
any of the stock of Continental or Dixie. 
It was also pointed out that Transcon- 
tinental will have nine directors, only two 
of them being ‘Trail representatives. 

“The situation that would result upon 
consummation of the instant transactions,” 
the report continued, “is not entirely dis- 
similar to that obtaining in the Greyhound 
System where the Greyhound Corporation, 
which conducts certain motor bus opera- 
tions in its own name, also owns a joint or 
controlling stock interest in several of its 
operating subsidiaries, the remaining stock 
in such subsidiaries being held by rail- 
roads. .. . We have never found that the 
Greyhound Corporation was affiliated with 
any of the railroads owning a portion of 
the stock of its operating subsidiaries, and 
transactions involving the Greyhound Cor- 
poration have been approved without the 
proof requirements of the proviso of sec- 
tion 5(2) (b) being applied.” 


Precedents Cited — Along the same 
line, the commission mentioned another case 
wherein it approved transactions which re- 
sulted in American Bus Lines and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy owning 51 and 
49 per cent, respectively, of the Burlington 
Transportation Company. There it con- 
cluded that American was not affiliated 
with the Burlington in a way which would 
make applicable the proof requirements of 
section 5(2) (b). 

The division’s majority report repres- 
ented the view of Commissioners Mahaffie 
and Rogers, while Commissioner Miller 
dissented. The latter thought that section 
5(2)(b) applied to the transaction, and 
that the majority decision went “a long way 
toward nullifying the proviso . . . which 
was placed in the act to preserve the in- 
dependence of motor carriers from railroad 
domination or affiliation, except under spe- 
cial safeguards there imposed.” Mr. Miller 
also said: “Clearly so long as Trail has 
39 per cent stock voting power, an invest- 
ment of $4,520,000, and a guaranteed re- 
presentation on Transcontinental’s board of 
directors, it is reasonable to believe that 
the latter will be managed and operated in 
the interest of Trail and the railroad to a 
substantial degree—a degree much greater 
than that of any other stockholder.” 

The dissenting commissioner went on to 
point out that although the majority report 
stated that American Bus Lines, which 

(Continued on page 65) 


Railroads Make Final 
Plea for Higher Rates 


Oral argument in Ex Parte 166 
ends this week ; shippers, 
N.A.R.U.C. urge hike 


The final phase of Ex Parte 166, wherein 
the railroads are seeking permanent freight 
rate increases averaging 30 per cent, was 
launched in Washington, D. C., this week, 
where the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was hearing oral arguments scheduled 
to run 39% hours. The six-day argument, 
which followed a week of final hearings 
also at Washington, was scheduled to be 
completed on December 20. Any perma- 
nent increase authorized would supplant 
the interim advance averaging 8.9 per cent, 
which became effective October 13. 

As this issue went to press, the argument 
had been highlighted by acknowledgments 
by the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities‘ Commissioners and the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League that the 
railroads are entitled to rate advances in 
order to offset rising costs resulting from 
higher wages and rules changes for oper- 
ating employees. The N. A. R. U. C., bas- 
ing its position on the testimony of Dr. R. 
V. Gilbert, former Office of Price Ad- 
ministration economist (see Ratlway Age 
of December 13, page 68, and previous is- 
sues), argued that any additional increase 
should not exceed 5 per cent above the pres- 
ent level. The N. I. T. League, while de- 
clining to suggest any specific advance, con- 
ceded that the interim increase was “in- 
sufficient” to meet the carriers’ needs. 


Carriers’ Argument—The railroads’ 
views, meanwhile, were summarized by 
Jacob Aronson, vice-president and general 
counsel of the New York Central, and chief 
counsel for the petitioners, who told the 
commission that every day that relief is 
delayed means irreparable loss to the rail- 
road industry, which, he said, can “ill af- 
ford” such losses. “It was never truer 
than in this case that ‘justice delayed is 
justice denied,’ ” he added. 

Declaring that no case for an increase in 
rates could be more “unanswerable” than 
the railroad presentation, Mr. Aronson re- 
called that, despite the largest volume of 
freight traffic in peacetime history, the East- 
ern roads in 1947 will earn less than 2.3 
per cent on net depreciated investment. 
Comparable figures for the South and West, 
he said, would be less than 3% per cent 
and 33% per cent, respectively. 

The N. Y. C. officer asserted that, be- 
cause of manpower and material shortages, 
it was impossible for the railroads ade- 
quately to maintain, much less improve, 
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their plant and equipment facilities during 
the war years. At the same time, he noted 
that the commission’s Bureau of Valuation 
has estimated that there is currently al- 
most a half billion dollars of deferred main- 
tenance in track facilities. “To catch up 
on this under-maintenance, to replace worn- 
out equipment and to get going on a broad 
program of modernization and rehabilita- 
tion will take much more in the way of 
railroad earnings than are now available,” 
he continued, emphasizing that while de- 
preciation charges are accruing on the basis 
of past costs, replacements are costing two 
and three times as much as the original 
cost of items which are being replaced. 


Public Must Pay—“This is particularly 
true in the case of locomotives and freight 
and passenger cars,” he said. “America, 
including its shipping public, has no right 
to complain of freight car shortages or of 
any inadequacies in transportation service 
unless it recognizes the inescapable neces- 
sity of paying compensatory rates.” 

Mr. Aronson also noted that if the work 
of 1946 had been performed at 1939 unit 
costs, railroad payroll and payroll taxes 
would have been some $2,060,000,000 less 
than they actually were and that if all items 
that constitute operating expenses in 1946 
had been paid for at 1939 unit prices, the 
total costs in 1946 would have been more 
than $3,000,000,000 less than they were. 
“The magnitude of this burden will be un- 
derstood when it is realized that from 1931 
to 1940, inclusive, the gross operating reve- 
nues of all the railroads of the United 
States averaged aprpoximately $3,700,000,- 
000 a year,” he said. “In other words, the 
increases in costs alone would have ab- 
sorbed more than 80 per cent of the gross 
revenues in the decade of the Thirties.” 

Mr. Aronson said that the railroads, rec- 
ognizing that increased costs are being in- 
curred as to all classes of traffic, have un- 
dertaken to distribute the load on that basis 
as widely as possible. In this connection, 
he said that the carriers have proposed per- 
centage increases with limited exceptions 
confined to those classes of traffic where 
long standing competitive relationships have 
dictated different treatment. 


Others’ Prices Raised—The carriers’ 
counsel argued that unregulated industries, 
which, he said, include practically all of 
the Ex Parte 166 protestants, are in a 
position to adjust and have adjusted their 
prices contemporaneously with the advent 
of higher costs, while the railroads’ in- 
creased costs already have become effective 
and are currently being incurred. Describ- 
ing the railroads’ proposal as “conserva- 
tive,” he told the commission that the prin- 
cipal question becomes not so much whether 
the nation can afford to pay increased 
freight rates, but rather whether it can 
afford not to pay increased rates and thus 
invite a disintegration of the railroad plant 
and the vital service which it renders. 

Mr. Aronson described as “reckless” Dr. 
Gilbert’s charges that the eastern railroads 
were inefficiently managed and criticized 
the basis which the N. A. R. U. C. witness 
employed at arriving at the railroads’ pros- 
pective traffic and revenue. After com- 
paring the testimony offered by Dr. Gil- 
bert to that given by Dr. Julius H. Parme- 
lee, vice-president of the Association of 
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American Railroads and director of its 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Mr. Aron- 
son, in response to a question from the 
bench, said that Dr. Parmelee, in presenting 
the railroads’ estimated traffic and reve- 
nue, had appeared before the commission 
as a statistician rather than as an economist 
who “pretends to cover the waterfront as 
some do.” 

The railroad spokesman also asserted 
that (1) the commission, including the 
state commissions, should “raise their 
sights” wita respect to the railroads’ needs; 
(2) the railroads can no longer continue 
on a “starvation basis”; and (3) a decline 
of as much as 10 per cent in freight vol- 
ume would be “disastrous” to the carriers, 
the proposed rates of which, he said, con- 
tained no “cushion”; and (4) the estimates 
of the railroads have been verified by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Krug’s report on 
“National Resources and Foreign Aid” (see 
Railway Age of October 25, page 56). That 
report, Mr. Aronson noted in part, included 
a forecast that there would be a drop in 
food production in 1948, which, he said, 
could easily result in a decline in railroad 
traffic and add to the carriers’ financial 
problems. 


Installment Buying—Mr. Aronson 
also described as “a condition to be de- 
plored rather than applauded” the equip- 
ment trust plan for procuring new equip- 
ment. Such a plan, he said, involved the 
same details as buying furniture on the 
installment plan, but is the only alterna- 
tive because of rising prices and inade- 
quate earnings. He further asserted that 
the cheapest expenditure that America could 
make is to give the nation a prosperous 
and dividend-paying railroad transportation 
system. “To pinch pennies in the case of 
the nation’s railroads is to invite disaster,” 
Mr. Aronson contended. 

Also arguing in support of the petition- 
ers, R. J. Hagman, general solicitor of the 
Great Northern, said that the Lake Su- 
perior region iron ore carrying roads should 
not be exempted from any increases au- 
thorized by the commission because of the 
contribution which revenue from such traf- 
fic makes to the railroads’ overall income. 
Observing that there had been little change 
in the iron ore rates over those in effect 
approximately 25 years ago, Mr. Hagman 
also noted that those were the only rates 
in the entire country exempted under the 
commission’s interim order in Ex Parte 166 
in October. 

F. G. Hamley, representing the N. A. R 
U. C., told the commission that, on the 
basis of Dr. Gilbert’s testimony and “of our 
own appraisal” of other evidence in the pro- 
ceeding, it would appear that the railroads 
should be granted additional freight rate 
increases sufficient to produce approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 additional revenue per 
year. A relatively larger portion of this 
additional revenue, he said, should go to 
the Eastern district roads. 


Hamley Sets a Limit—“This addi- 
tional revenue,” Mr. Hamley said, “will 
enable the railroads to render adequate and 
efficient service and to earn a fair return 
for the owners. With such revenue, the 
requirements of the National Transporta- 
tion Policy and of section 15(a) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act would be fully 





met. Rate increases which would produce 
additional revenue substantially in excess of 
$400,000,000 have not been justified on the 
record; they would exceed the measure of 
generous treatment to which the roads are 
justly entitled; they would lay the ground- 
work for a tremendous diversion of traffic 
within the next few years; and they would 
give another big boost to the inflation whirl- 
wind which threatens to engulf us—all to 
the detriment of the general public interest 
and, indeed, to the detriment of the rail- 
roads themselves.” 

Mr. Hamley asserted that an increase of 
5 percent above the interim rates would 
yield, according to Dr. Gilbert’s  esti- 
mates, $397,000,000 of additional freight 
revenue, which, he said, is “substantially 
more” than the amount of the increased 
costs in wages and supplies since Septem- 
ber 1, as estimated by Dr. Parmelee. Such 
an increase, he added, would give the 
railroads an estimated 1948 net railway 
operating income of $1,180,000,000 and an 
estimated net income of $882,000,000. The 
latter figure, he also observed, comes 
within $8,000,000 of the railroads’ orig- 
inally-stated 1948 goal, and would be 
$382,000,000 more than the railroads have, 
over many years, suggested as necessary 
to meet their requirements. 

“Whatever you find it necessary to 
grant the railroads in increased rates must 
come from the pockets of others the 
country over,” Mr. Hamley continued. 
“It would be a pleasant duty if you could 
fill the railroads’ Christmas stocking with- 
out taking a like amount from the stock- 
ings of others. The duty is not so pleasant 
when you are asked to be liberal with 
someone else’s money. The state com- 
missions never have and do not now ask 
that the roads be dealt with in a nig- 
gardly fashion—neither do we think the 
roads are entitled to open-handed bounty. 
We fully understand the importance of 
maintaining a strong and adequate trans- 
portation system. At the same time, the 
state commissions, as well as this commis- 
sion, have regard for the great public inter- 
est in maintaining the lowest level of rates 
consistent with statutory and constitutional 
requirements.” 

Mr. Hamley also argued that (1) the net 
railway operating income of $1,283,000,000 
which the railroads seek for 1948 is 
greater than that which they enjoyed in 
any year between 1921 and 1946, with the 
exception of 1942 and 1943; (2) no testi- 
mony was produced by the railroads as to 
why their 1948 net railway operating in- 
come and net income suddenly have _ be- 
come inadequate by substantial amounts; 
and (3) the railroads, in no year since 
1921, have received a net income as great 
as the $953,900,000 which they seek for 
1948. 


N. I. T. League’s Position—J. S. 
Burchmore, representing the N. I. T. 
League, said that the league takes the 
position that, on the basis of the evidence 
offered, the carriers are in need of addi- 
tional revenues in the country as a whole 
for the purposes stated in the national trans- 
portation policy. The league, he said, will 
leave to the commission determination of 
the question as to the extent of the car- 
riers’ needs and the method of providing 
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such revenues. But the railroads, he con- 
tended, should not be given the full in- 
creases proposed as the sole means of 
achieving a specified rate of return. 

Mr. Burchmore said that the league takes 
no position, for or against the carriers, as 
to what is a normal fair rate of return. 
Any increase in freight rates that may be 
authorized by the commission, he added, 
should be accompanied by an admonition 
that the railroads provide adequate facil- 
ities and a pronounced improvement in 
their services. At the same time, he as- 
serted that the national economy and the 
cost of living require that transportation 
costs be held down to the lowest level 
consistent with maintaining transportation 
in full vigor. Higher freight rates, he 
added, may easily result in less consumer 
buying in “these days of a national crisis.” 

The N. I. T. League spokesman said 
that any further increases granted should 
be published in the first instance in a 
master tariff, which, he added, should 
completely supersede the Ex Parte 162 
master tariff heretofore published, with 
all increases being consolidated into one 
publication. He contended that in the 
event a greater percentage increase in 
rates is found necessary in one territory 
than in others, the interterritorial increases 
should be a blending of the two and not 
the higher increases authorized for one 
territory. 

Mr. Burchmore also praised the com- 
mission’s course in expediting the pro- 
ceedings while at the same time giving 
the shippers and the public “fair oppor- 
tunity for preparation and to be heard on 
the important questions of rate relation- 
ships and effects of increases on business.” 
He described Ex Parte 166 as a pro- 
ceeding “far more than merely a revenue 
case of unprecedented magnitude.” 


Opposed to Dividends—J. K. Knud- 
son, representing the Department of Agri- 
culture, stated that, “in the light of the 
portents of the present national crisis,” 
now is not the time to increase the freight 
rates to the full extent sought by the 
carriers in order “merely to furnish the 
railroads a profit higher than they have re- 
ceived during any year since 1921 with 
the exception of one war year,” nor is it 
the time “to provide the railroads with 
revenues with a primary thought in mind of 
putting them in a position to pay greater 
dividends to stockholders, or, in view of 
the present price situation, to make ex- 
penditures in excess of those immediately 
required to furnish adequate service.” 

“Now is the time to demand of the 
railroads the most scrupulous attention to 
honest, economical and efficient manage- 
ment that they have ever given,” he also 
said. “Now is the time in the public inter- 
est to insist upon railway transportation 
service at the lowest cost consistent with 
the furnishing of such service. We be- 
lieve that the foregoing objectives can be 
accomplished without the commission grant- 
ing anything like the increases proposed 
by the carriers.” 

According to Mr. Knudson, an across- 
the-board advance of 15 per cent, including 
the 8.9 per cent increase already granted, 
would not be unduly inflationary and would 
minimize the effect of rate-relationship 
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“distortions” that would arise, he said, if 
the carriers’ proposals were met in full. 
A 15 per cent increase, he told the com- 
mission, would produce, on the basis of 
department calculations, a 1948 net rail- 
way operating income of $1,041,971,000 
and a 4.6 per cent rate of return on net 
investment. 


Wants “Temporary” Rise—At the 
same time, Mr. Knudson said that the 
department opposed any form of tariff 
publication of the rate increases that might 
arise out of the case that would “graft” 
such increases on the permanent rate struc- 
ture. “We believe,” he said, “that the 
commission should clearly designate any 
increases it may order as temporary in 
nature and subject to change when condi- 
tions change. As a matter of fact, we 
would have no objection to the prescrip- 
tion of an expiration date, pursuant to 
which the commission could review this 
matter again within a reasonable time.” 

Mr. Knudson asserted that “some 
method of special consideration” should 
be given Eastern District carriers, which, 
he admitted, have had larger increases in 
operating expenses than elsewhere and a 
less favorable position in terms of traffic 
volume. He also recommended relief in 
the gain-rate structure in the form of a 
ceiling for Pacific Northwest long dis- 
tance shippers. As for livestock rates, he 
said that there are “compelling reasons” 
for the commission’s holding down the per- 
centage increases on such traffic below the 
general level of rate increases which may 
be authorized. 

In addition to those already mentioned, 
the commission also heard argument on the 
proposed advances by representatives of 
numerous state commissions, traffic asso- 
ciations and shippers of various products. 
The latter, in general, also conceded that 
the railroads are entitled to an increase 
in rates, but contended that special con- 
sideration should be given their commod- 
ities so as not to disturb rate relation- 
ships. Counsel for shippers also warned 
the commission that any substantial increase 
in rates could lead to a diversion of traffic 
and act as a spur toward inflation. 


Ice-Breaking Operations Will 
Keep Inland Waterways Open 


The Army’s Corps of Engineers has tak- 
en steps “to assure ice-free barge traffic 
along the Illinois river throughout the 
winter and an extension of the season for 
water-borne traffic on the Upper Mississippi 
to facilitate the movement of fuel and other 
needed commodities in the Great Lakes and 
Midwest areas,” said a December 6 state- 
ment from the War Department. The 
estimated cost of the planned ice-breaking 
operations is $250,000, according to Lieu- 
tenant General R. A. Wheeler, chief of 
engineers. 

He explained that the Army will bear 
this expense and supervise the work, but 
the actual operations, employing ice-break- 
ing towboats and ice plows, will be per- 
formed by the government-owned Inland 
Waterways Corporation, operator of the 
Federal Barge Lines, and the Coast Guard. 
General Wheeler has also directed that the 
locks in the Upper Mississippi remain in 
operation as long as the ice-breaking activi- 





ties continue. He expects that the extended 
shipping season on that waterway and the 
all-winter operations on the Illinois “will 
alleviate possible shortages in rail freight 
facilities during the critical cold-weather 
months.” 


Lawrence Wilcox Elected by 
Air Brake Association 


Lawrence Wilcox has assumed the 
duties of secretary and treasurer of the 
Air Brake Association, with headquarters 
at Room 827, 80 East Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago 4. Mr. Wilcox, who, until his 
retirement on December 1, was steam road 
representative, western district, of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company at 
Chicago, was born at Winona Lake, Ind., 
on October 15, 1882. He began his career 
in 1901 as a fireman in the employ of the 


Lawrence Wilcox 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern (now 
part of the New York Central) and in 
1905 became a locomotive engineer. He 
entered the service of Westinghouse Air 
Brake in March, 1911, as mechanical expert 
in Chicago. In 1923 he was placed in 
charge of the company’s office at Columbus, 
Ohio. When that office was closed in 
1933 he was transferred to the Chicago 
office as steam road representative of the 
western district. 


A.R.E.A. Nominations 


Nominations for the annual election of 
officers of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association have been announced. In 
line with usual practice this election will 
be by letter ballot, with the ballots to be 
mailed to members about February 1. The 
nominations are as follows: 

President, C. H. Mottier, vice-president 
and chief engineer, Illinois Central System, 
Chicago; vice-president, G. L. Sitton, as- 
sistant chief engineer, Southern System, 
Washington, D. C.; directors (three to be 
elected), R. L. Groover, chief engineer, 
Atlantic Coast Line, Wilmington, N. C.; F. 
J. Bishop, chief engineer, Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown, Akron, Ohio; C. G. Grove, 
chief engineer maintenance of way, Western 
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region, Pennsylvania, Chicago; R. J. Gam- 
mie, chief engineer, Texas & Pacific, Dallas, 
Tex.; Clark Hungerford, president, St. 
Louis-San Francisco, St. Louis, Mo.; W. J. 
Hedley, assistant chief engineer, Wabash, 
St. Louis, Mo.; E. C. Vandenburgh, chief 
engineer, Chicago & North Western, Chi- 
cago; P. O. Ferris, chief engineer, Delaware 
& Hudson, Albany, N. Y.; and G. W. Mil- 
ler, district engineer, Canadian Pacific, 
Toronto, Ont. 

For members of the nominating commit- 
tee (five to be elected) : E. J. Brown, engin- 
eer of track, Burlington Lines, Chicago; I. 
H. Schram, chief engineer, Erie, Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. J. Henry, assistant chief engineer, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. E. 
Mayo, chief engineer, Southern Pacific, 
San Francisco, Cal.; W. T. Alexander, as- 
sistant chief engineer, Texas & Pacific, 
Dallas, Tex.; R. W. Marye, general man- 
ager, Charlestown & Western Carolina, 
Augusta, Ga.; W. L. Young, principal as- 
sistant engineer, Norfolk & Western, Roan- 
oke, Va.; E. S. Birkenwald, engineer 
bridges, Southern, Cincinnati, Ohio; M. H. 
Ditk, engineering editor, Railway Age, 
Chicago; and C. S. Burt, manager forest 
products, Illinois Central, Memphis, Tenn. 

In addition to the above names to be bal- 
loted on, F. S. Schwinn, assistant chief 
engineer, Missouri Pacific Lines, Houston, 
Tex., will automatically be advanced from 
junior vice-president to senior vice-presi- 

“dent. 


B. & O. Uses Own Holly Sprigs 
to Brighten Yule Travel 


A 90-ft. holly tree standing beside the 
right-of-way on the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
main line between Washington, D. C., and 
Philadelphia, Pa., near Jackson, Md., pro- 
vides sprigs to be worn by all the road’s 
passenger train crews and ticket sellers 
during Christmas week. More than 3,000 
employees will wear the holly sprigs and the 
story of their origin will be available to the 
public on station posters, ticket enclosures 
and dining car menus. The tree is believed 
to be 100 years old and said to be the largest 
in the east. The acre plot on which it 
stands was purchased by the B. & O. in 
1930 and a steel frame was erected around 
it for protection. 


Diese] Makers’ Group Elects 


Gordon Lefebvre, president of the Cooper- 
Bessemer Corporation, was elected presi- 
dent of the Diesel Engine Manufacturers 
Association at the annual meeting in Chicago 
on December 10. Otto H. Fischer, presi- 
dent of the Union Diesel Engine Company, 
and L. W. Metzger, vice-president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, were elected 
vice-presidents of the association. Robert 
H. Morse, Jr., vice-president and general 
sales manager of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
was reelected treasurer and Harvey T. Hill 
was reappointed executive director. 

Elected to serve two years on the board 
of directors were George W. Codrington, 
vice-president of the General Motors Cor- 
poration and general manager of the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Diesel engine division; E. J. 
Schwanhausser, vice-president of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp.; 
A. W. McKinney, vice-president of the 
National Supply Company; and Messrs. 
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Morse and Metzger. The following were 
elected to serve one year on the board: C. 
S. Herbert, executive vice-president, Enter- 
prise Engine & Foundry Co.; W. E. Cor- 
rigan, vice-president, American Locomotive 
Company; Robert E. Friend, president of 
the Nordberg Manufacturing Company; and 
Messrs. Lefebvre and Fischer. 


Emergency Board Created 


President Truman on December 16 issued 
an Executive Order creating an emergency 
board to investigate a dispute between the 
Georgia and certain of its employees who 
are represented by the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen. The 
dispute involves working rules and senior- 
ity arrangements. 


Extend Limit on Round-Trips 
Between School and Home 


A railroad travel plan whereby students 
and faculty members can purchase special 
round-trip tickets good beyond the regular 
three-month return limitation period will 
go into effect throughout the nation on 
December 25, Hugh W. Siddall, chairman 
of the Railroad Passenger Inter-territorial 
Committee, announced in Chicago on De- 
cember 6. The “College Special” ticket 
permits the purchaser to travel back to 
school following the Christmas holidays 
and to return home either at the spring 
vacation period or at the close of the 
school term. 

It was pointed out that while no actual 
reduction is made in the price of the 
round-trip ticket, the passenger effects a 
substantial saving by not having to pur- 
chase one-way tickets because of the 
three-month limitation on _ round-trip 
tickets. Students and faculty members can 
purchase tickets at their “home stations” 
between December 25 and January 16, the 
return trip of which will be honored either 
between February 15 and April 19 or be- 


> tween May 15 and June 30. Tickets will 


also be sold from February 18 to March 
31, for return between May 15 and June 
30. The plan, it was stated, will also be 
available upon the resumption of school 
in the fall of 1948 and each year thereafter. 

The special tickets may be purchased at 
“home stations” anywhere in the United 
States and Canada to other points in the 
U. S., and to, from or through Canada. 
The plan, however, does not cover round- 
trips between stations in Canada or the 
shorter distances where there are no regu- 
lar round-trip fares in effect. Travelers 
taking advantage of the plan will be per- 
mitted 10 days in which to reach their 
destinations, thereby allowing for stop- 
overs enroute. 


Approves Boost in First and 
Second Class Express Rates 


Acting in three weeks and without hear- 
ing, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has partially granted the Railway Express 
Agency’s recent petition for authority to 
make a further increase of 10 per cent in 
its rates and charges. The petition was 
dated November 25, and the commission’s 
favorable order was dated December 16. 
The order authorizes R.E.A. to file, on 














the statutory 30-days notice, short-form 
tariffs publishing a 10 per cent increase in 
first-class rates and to maintain second-class 
rates at 75 per cent of the first-class rates 
as thus increased. As noted in the Railway 
Age of December 6, page 73, the R.E.A, 
petition also seeks to increase various other 
charges by 10 per cent, but those proposals 
will be the subject of jnvestigation and 
hearing “at such times and places to be 
fixed by the commission,” the December 
16 order said. It also said that, in author- 
izing publication of the higher first and 
second class rates,” the commission makes 
no finding as to the reasonableness of, nor 
approves, the proposed increased rates 
which are subject to protest and possible 
suspension.” 

The order was entered in the Ex Parte 
163 proceeding wherein two previous in- 
creases have been granted R.E.A. during 
the past 12 months—one effective Decem- 
ber 13, 1946, and the other on October 25. 
These were calculated to yield some $120,- 
000,000 in additional annual revenue, but 
the present petition asserted a need for still] 
more to offset increased expenses occurring 
since the close of the hearing which was 
the basis of the October 25 advance. Among 
the increased costs is the 1534-cents-per- 
hour wage increase granted to R.E.A. em- 
ployees after the arbitration board had 
awarded that amount to non-operating rail- 
road employees. This wage adjustment, 
which will cost $31,400,000 a year, was 
mentioned in the commission’s order. The 
R.E.A. petition estimates that all the in- 
creases it proposes would yield additional 
annual revenues of approximately $42,- 


500,000. 


Senate Confirms General Gray 


for Veterans’ Post 


The Senate on December 15 confirmed 
President Truman’s appointment of Major 
General Carl R. Gray, Jr., to the position 
of administrator of veterans” affairs. Gen- 
eral Gray, who succeeds General Omar N. 
Bradley, will come to his government posi- 
tion from the Chicago & North Western 
where he has been vice-president in charge 
of public relations since May 1, 1946. His 
photograph along with an outline of his 
career appeared in the Railway Age of 
November 29, page 54. 


Chicago Roads Ask 30 Per Cent 
Hike in Commutation Fares 


The Illinois Central and the Chicago & 
North Western—two of the 12 railroads 
seeking higher commutation fares in the 
Chicago area—have asked the Illinois 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
increase such fares by 30 per cent. At 
hearings which began before the commis- 
sion in Chicago on December 8, the two 
named railroads amended their previous 
requests for a-25 per cent raise in com- 
mutation fares, citing recent wage increases 
and other factors contributing to higher 
operating costs. The 10 other roads in- 
volved—all of which have separate peti- 
tions before the commission—had not asked 
for the additional five per cent raise as 
this issue went to press. 

As reported in Railway Age of July 5, 
the Chicago roads initially petitioned the 
commission for a 20 per cent increase in 
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suburban fares. On September 22 Wayne 
A. Johnston, president of the I. C., testi- 
fied before the commission that a 25 
per cent raise was needed because of wage 
increases granted subsequent to the filing 
of the original petition. The other rail- 
roads indicated that they would go along 
with the I. C. request. 

The 12 railroads were granted a tempor- 
ary 10 per cent increase in commutation 
fares effective on November 1, to remain 
in effect until the commission has arrived 
at its decision concerning the request for 
a permanent raise in fares (see Raslway 
Age of October 25, page 66). 


Three Roads Fined 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been advised that a fine of $400 was 
imposed against the Northern Pacific in the 
federal district court at Fargo, N. D., on 
December 8, following the road’s plea of 
guilty to an information in four counts 
charging it with having violated the com- 
mission’s regulations governing the trans- 
portation of explosives. The information 
charged that the carrier improperly placed 
freight cars placarded “explosives” and 
loaded tank cars placarded “dangerous” in 
through freight trains. 

The commission also has been informed 
that a penalty of $100 was imposed against 
the Great Northern, which pleaded guilty 
in the same court to an information in one 
count charging it with having improperly 
placed a car placarded “explosives” in a 
through freight train. 

Another road, the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, was fined $1,000 in the 
federal district court at Milwaukee, Wisc., 
the commission also has been advised. Ac- 
cording to Secretary Bartel’s notice, the 
road entered a plea of guilty to a criminal 
information in 10 counts which charged the 
carrier with violating section 3(2) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act by having un- 
lawfully extended credit with respect to the 
payment of freight charges on certain ship- 
ments of coal delivered by it in Milwaukee. 


Revitalized Policy—Correction 


The article in the December 13 issue of 
Railway Age entitled “A Plan to Revitalize 
the National Transportation Policy,” by 
Anthony G. Allison, vice-president of the 
Transportation Association of America, 
was based upon an address by Mr. Allison 
at a meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., on No- 
vember 24 of Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission practitioners, but a footnote to 
that effect inadvertently was omitted from 
the article. 


N. P. Opens 16.5-Mile Cut-off 


Service over the Northern Pacific’s 16%4- 
mi. New Salem cut-off in western North 
Dakota—the company’s most extensive line 
relocation in 30 years, completed at a cost 
of $2,750,000—was inaugurated on Decem- 
ber 3. The project was begun in April, 
1946, and involved the wide use of heavy, 
modern grading equipment in handling 
nearly four million yards of earth. The 
grading was completed in October, 1946, 
‘but completion of the project was delayed 
by the inability to obtain steel for con- 
struction of five bridges necessary to span 
four creeks and a state highway. 
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The railroad’s old line runs south from 
New Salem to Almont, thence northwest 
to Glenullen. The new line originates at 
New Salem, 28 mi. west of Mandan, and 
runs straight west, reducing the distance 
by 9.3 mi. and the grade from one per cent 
to 0.45 per cent. (A detailed description 
of this project appeared in Railway Age 
of July 26, page 66.) 


New Motor Bus System 
Approved by the I.C.C. 
(Continued from page 61) 
originally opposed the applications, had 
withdrawn its protest, “that carrier on De- 
cember 2, 1947, filed petition for further 
hearing in which it reiterates its opposi- 
tion to the transaction.” On this matter it 
was Mr. Miller’s opinion that American’s 
petition should have been granted or, in 
the alternative, a proposed report should 

have been served. 


American’s Objections — American’s 
December 2 petition was denied by Division 
4 in an order made public along with the 
report. The denial order stated that Amer- 
ican was represented by counsel at the 
original hearing at Dallas, Tex., last April; 
and that an adjournment was granted at 
its request and upon its representation that 
it would then cross-examine the applicants’ 
witnesses and present witnesses in support 
of its protest. When the adjourned hearing 
was held in Washington, D. C., in Septem- 
ber, the order continued, counsel for Amer- 
ican appeared and withdrew the protest. 
The commission determined that the De- 
cember 2 petition “does not afford grounds 
for further hearing and consequent delay 
of the decision.” 

Meanwhile the majority report had noted 
that Trail, Continental and Dixie are mem- 
bers of the National Trailways System, and 
that one reason for their joining in the 
formation of Transcontinental was the fear 
of each that any of the others might be- 
come part of either the Greyhound or 
American systems. In that connection, the 
report continued, the applicants cited the 
fact that Trailways is “purely a voluntary 
organization,” and present interchange ar- 
rangements,” while satisfactory, could be 
terminated by any of the parties upon re- 
latively short notice.” 

Interchange arrangements have also been 
maintained with American, and of that 
situation the division said that its findings 
“contemplate that Transcontinental shall 
maintain and keep open these presently ex- 
isting routes and channels of trade by ex- 
isting junctions in so far as such matters 
are within its control.” It refused, how- 
ever, to impose labor-protection provisions, 
which were sought by the Labor Bureau 
of Middle West, the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 


U. S. Supreme Court Refuses to 
Review Negro-Fireman Case 


The United States Supreme Court on 
December 15 refused to review and thus 
left in effect a decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit which 
had sustained a grant of injunctive relief 
and an award of damages, won in the fed- 





eral district court at Norfolk, Va. by a 
negro fireman employed by the Norfolk 
Southern in an action against the so-called 
1941 agreement between the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and 
southeastern roads. The agreement is that 
which undertakes to limit the number of 
“non-promotable” (negro) firemen em- 
ployed and to govern the assignments of 
“non-promotable” men. 

It was assailed in the present case, as it 
has been in other court proceedings; as 
discriminatory because it allegedly deprives 
the negroes of preferred firemen positions 
to which their seniority on the firemen’s 
roster would otherwise entitle them. In 
December, 1944, the Supreme Court decided 
the issue in favor of a negro complainant, 
the case being Steel v. Loutsville & Nash- 
ville, 323 U. S. 192, 202-203 (see Railway 
Age of December 23, 1944, page 970). 

At that time the court also had before it 
the present case—Tunstall v. B. of L. F. & 
E., which it sent back to the district court 
where the complaint had been dismissed 
for want of jurisdiction. The district court 
then granted the plaintiff (Tom Tunstall) 
the injunctive relief he sought; and the 
damage claim went to the jury which 
awarded $1,000—approximately the differ- 
ence between the wages received by Tun- 
stall and the wages to which he would have 
been entitled at the rate prevailing on the 
run which, as the circuit court put it, “had 
been improperly taken from him.” 

It was these district-court determinations 
that the circuit court upheld in the decision 
which the Supreme Court refused to re- 
view. As reported in recent issues of Rail- 
way Age, another similar case is on its 
way through the courts; it is the complaint 
of a group of negro firemen employed by 
the Atlantic Coast Line and Southern, 
which is pending in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 


November Operating Revenues 
13 Per Cent Above 1946 


From preliminary reports of 83 Class 1 
railroads, representing 81.6 per cent of 
total operating revenues, the Association of 
American Railroads has estimated that the 
November gross amounted to $607,274,434, 
an increase of 13 per cent above the $537,- 
339,330 reported for the same 1946 month. 
Estimated November freight revenues weré 
$501,831,603, compared with $425,164,192, 
an increase of 18 per cent, while estimated 
passenger revenues were $61,226,783, com- 
pared with $70,809,323, a decrease of 13.5 
per cent. The estimate for other revenues 
was $44,216,048, compared with $41,365,- 
815, an increase of 6.9 per cent. 


“Chief” and “Grand Canyon” 
on Faster Schedules 


The running times of two Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe trains—the “Chief” and 
the “Grand Canyon,” operating between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, Cal.—have been 
reduced in schedules placed in effect De- 
cember 14. On its westbound journey, the 
“Chief” is 1 hr. and 29 min. faster, depart- 
ing from Chicago at 1:30 p.m. instead of 
12:01 p.m. and arriving at Los Angeles, as 
previously, at 8:30 a.m. on the second day. 
The train departs eastbound from Los 
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Angeles at 12:30 p.m. and arrives in Chi- 
cago at 11:30 am. the second day, an 
hour earlier than heretofore. 

The “Grand Canyon” now departs from 
Chicago at 12:01 p.m. instead of 12:15 p.m. 
and arrives in Los Angeles at 10:45 a.m. 
instead of 11:00 a.m., thereby cutting 29 
minutes from its running time. The east- 
bound schedule of this train remains un- 
changed. 


L. F. M. Co. Celebrates Its 
75th Anniversary 


/The Locomotive Finished Material Com- 
y, Atchison, Kan., this month is com- 


/ pleting celebration of the 75th anniversary 


of its founding and has had an attractive 
3%-in. round bronze medallion struck off 
in honor of the event. 

The company originated in 1872 as the 
John Seaton Foundry to supply locomotive 
cylinder and other castings to railways in 
the Southwest, primarily the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. In 1905, a machine 
shop was added and the Locomotive Finish- 
ed Material Company was formed to manu- 
facture finished materials such as pistons 
and valves, cylinder and valve bushings, 
rings, driving wheel centers, crossheads, 
etc., for distribution and use throughout 
the country. 

Title to the foundry was acquired in 1924 
and since that time the entire plant has been 
operated under the present name. The com- 
pany does extensive business in both the 
railway and oil industries and during the 
recent world war made machine tools, cast 





armor for M-4 tanks and maneuvering 
valves for naval ships. For Diesel loco- 
motives the company manufactures and 
supplies a large number of both lightweight 
and standard cast-steel truck frames. 

The medallion shows on one side an em- 
bossed view of the small original foundry 
in 1872 and below it the greatly enlarged 
plant of 1947. On the other side is an oil- 
field scene at the top, superimposed Diesel 
and steam-locomotive trains at the center 
and an inspection around the periphery and 
at the bottom. 


Army Research Plans Include 
Transport Studies 


Several transportation studies are in- 
cluded in the War Department Research 
and Development Program for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, according to an 
outline of the program which was recently 
made public. The rail-transport phase will 
involve studies of motive power, cars and 
special equipment. 

One study already under way has been 
concerned with “a lightweight Diesel en- 
gine specifically designed for long life be- 
tween overhauls with a minimum of main- 
tenance.” Further study of this “basic 


power plant,” as the War Department state- 
ment put it, will bring under investigation 
“a series of engines with suitable range of 
horsepowers adaptable to locomotive, crane, 
marine and general application.” 

Motive power under study includes a 
“50-ton, 0-4-4-0 Diesel-electric locomotive 








suitable for both road and switching service 
on 56%4-in. gage railroads in foreign thea- 
ters.” This is expected to supersede present 
designs of locomotives ranging from 45 tons 
to 80 tons. Also under study is a 100-ton, 
56%4-in. gage, 2-8-2 steam locomotive “to 
be designed to foreign railroad limitations, 
to supplement, if required, the Diesel-elec- 
tric for theater-of-operations service.” 

After development of the 50-ton Diesel- 
electric, projects of modified designs for 
locomotives of this type with 60-in., 63-in,, 
and 66-in. gage trucks will be initiated, the 
statement also revealed. It explained further 
that a similar locomotive will likewise be 
developed for foreign service on narrow- 
gage track—393% in. and 42 in. Still an- 
other development will be a heavy Diesel- 
electric locomotive of approximately 127 
tons, which is expected to embody the light- 
weight engine mentioned above. This will 
be for standard and wider gage tracks, and 
it would furnish power “for heavy main- 
line service on military railroads in foreign 
theaters.” 

Cars under development for service in 
foreign theaters on 56%4-in. and wider gage 
include a series of 40-ton, 8-wheel, flat, 
gondola and box cars, a hospital unit car, 
and an 80-ton car for the transport of 
heavy combat tanks and other special units 
as well as general freight. The future 
program contemplates the development of 
improved designs of 4-wheel, 20-ton cars 
of standard and wider gages for foreign 
service; of 8-wheel, 30-ton cars of narrow 
gages of various types suitable for military 
service; of troop sleeping and kitchen cars 
of standard gage for domestic service; and 
of “special cars meeting specific require- 
ments for foreign service.” 

As for special rail equipment, the War 
Department statement said that develop- 
ment work is continuing on locomotive and 
wrecking cranes of 56%4-in. gage, suitable 
for foreign service; while roadway ma- 
chines (inspection, maintenance and push 
cars) adapted for military service on for- 
eign railroads “are in the preliminary devel- 
opment stage.” Other studies in the rail 
transport program include those on (1) 
motive power components, including trans- 
missions of various types; (2) car com- 
ponents, including trucks and brakes; (3) 
the application and tests of radio communi- 
cation between locomotive and train crews 
and ground crew stations for improved dis- 
patching and the control of yard move- 
ments; (4) studies and tests of Arctic op- 
eration of rail equipments; (5) “tropical- 
ization” of components; and (6) the “air 
transportability” of rail equipment. 


Efficiency More Vital Than 
Control of RRs—Tigrett 


The efficiency of the railroads is the pri- 
mary interest of the public and “it really 
doesn’t make much difference to the public 
whether the railroads are controlled by 
bankers in New York or in Cleveland or 
elsewhere, or by the hundreds of thousands 
of stockholders who really own them,” I. 
B. Tigrett, president of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, declared in an address at Kansas 
City, Mo., on December 10. Speaking be- 
fore a luncheon meeting of the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board and the 
Chamber of Commerce and Traffic Club of 
Kansas City, Mr. Tigrett added that the 
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general public cares little “whether or not 
a sheep or a hog may cross the continent 
jn the same stock car in which it starts 
the trip, or whether or not those compara- 
tively few passengers who ride in sleeping 
cars across the continent may be allowed 
to do so without transferring from one 
sleeping car to another.” 

Of fundamental import to the people who 
ride the trains, the speaker pointed out, is 
whether they are to be transported in safety 
and comfort at a reasonable fare. The 
shippers, he said, are vitally concerned with 
the expeditious handling of their shipments 
at a reasonable cost. 

Later in his address, the G. M. & O. 
president referred to the large sums of 
money his road has spent for new equip- 
ment, adding, however, that “if we were 
allowed to substitute sound judgment for 
political expediency we could buy additional 
equipment or provide additional improve- 
ments.” Illustrating his point, Mr. Tigrett 
told of the railroad’s unsuccessful efforts 
to secure permission to eliminate a pas- 
senger train which is costing the road one 
dollar per mile, while taking in only six 
cents per mile for the transportation of 
passengers. 

In this connection, he stated: “What 
economic or moral right has a regulatory 
body, elected either directly or indirectly 
by the people, to say that a corporation 
must maintain useless jobs instead of use- 
ful jobs; to give preference to a small fac- 
tion to the detriment of the majority; and 
to force the dissipation of a private in- 
vestment which should be conserved not 
merely for the sake of the investor but also 
for. the general public welfare?” 

Mr. Tigrett declared that three unrelated 
announcements from Washington this sum- 
mer “pictured with simple perfection the 
unequal and unfair position of the nation’s 
railways in the financial framework of pub- 
lic transportation.” First, on June 17, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ordered 
the railroads to install new signaling equip- 
ment in certain high-speed territories, which 
would cost over $157,000,000 of the rail- 
roads’ money. Second, on July 2, a special 
board on air crashes, appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman, asked Congress to appropri- 
ate $13,428,000 of the taxpayers’ money for 
the installation of new safety devices on 
planes and landing fields. Third, on July 
14, a House commerce subcommittee de- 
clared that commercial aircraft should be 
equipped with more adequate radar and re- 
commended that the federal government, 
out of the taxpayers’ money, bear three- 
fourths of the expense. 

In conclusion, Mr. Tigrett asserted that 
the “railroads should not be throttled to 
the extent that they cannot adequately keep 
pace with the transportation needs of the 
country. That strikes at the welfare of 
all citizens. Speaking from a righteous 
standpoint, the confiscation of any invest- 
ment which has been made by citizens of 
the United States in developing these rail- 
toads is wrong.” 


Dismisses Negro’s Complaint 
Against Seaboard 


Division 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dismissed a complaint filed 
against the Seaboard Air Line by a negro, 
Charles E. Byrd, who sought reparations 
i the amount of $2,500 on the basis of 
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allegations that he was unduly prejudiced 
by reason of being refused a reservation 
for a lower berth in a Pullman car leaving 
Tampa, Fla., for New York on February 
20, 1946. The division’s action was based 
on findings that no undue prejudice had 
been shown and that S.A.L. instructions to 
its employees governing the making of 
reservations in Pullman cars are not unduly 
prejudicial to negroes. 

In the latter connection, however, the re- 
port observed that, because the instructions 
are oral only, employees “at times are like- 
ly to fail to apply them strictly, with the 
consequence that undue prejudice may re- 
sult.” It added that “such instances should 
be guarded against by printing the instruc- 
tions and distributing them to all employees 
charged with the sale of Pullman tickets 
or the making of reservations.” 

The report set out the instructions as 
follows: “If a negro purchases a ticket in 
person, or makes a reservation over the 
telephone and voluntarily discloses that he 
is colored, he will be furnished a bedroom, 
compartment or drawing room, if requested 
and available; but if he requests a berth, 
he will be furnished such space in a bed- 
room, compartment or drawing room, if it 
is available in any of them, at the charge 
for a similar berth in the open part of the 
car. If this is done, the door is left open 
and a curtain is hung across the opening. 
If such space is not available, the negro 
is assigned the requested berth in the open 
part of the car, provided it has not been 
reserved or sold. If accommodations are 
requested by telephone, the instructions are 
that the applicant is not to be asked whether 
he is white or colored, and that he is to be 
assigned the requested berth, if available.” 

The complainant, who was a chaplain in 
the Army at the time, first made a reserva- 
tion by telephone for a lower on the Sea- 
board’s “Silver Meteor” that was scheduled 
to leave Tampa February 19, 1946. On 
February 18, 1946, he called the Seaboard 
ticket office, canceled that reservation, and 
requested a similar one on the “Silver 
Meteor” which was due to leave Tampa on 
February 20. On that occasion, the com- 
plainant said, he was asked by the reserva- 
tion clerk whether he was white or colored; 
and, when he replied that he was colored, 
he was told that “they had no reservation 
for me.” He stated further that. he next 
asked when he could get a reservation, and 
was told that he could not get one. 

“T said ‘Why?’ She said ‘I only work 
here,’” the complainant went on. “She said 
that it was the policy of the railroad not 
to give a Pullman accommodation to 
colored people on the line. She said she 
could let me have a coach reservation, seat 
reservation, or compartment, but the com- 
partment I could get within three days.” 

The complainant did not call the matter 
to the attention of the Seaboard’s passenger 
traffic officers, who first learned of it when 
the complaint was filed. The Seaboard 
conceded that*section 3 of the act would 
have been violated if the facts were as 
stated in the compaint; but it said that “if 
so, it was an isolated instance of the failure 
of an employee to obey the instructions.” 
And it went on to contend that “the reason- 
able conclusion from the evidence is that 
complainant was denied a lower berth be- 
cause none was available and not because 
he is a negro.” 


To the commission it was a “reasonable 
conclusion” that something was said during 
his telephone conversation with the reserva- 
tion clerk to give the complainant the im- 
pression that he was refused a lower berth 
because he is a negro. At the same time, 
it found other evidence justifying the con- 
clusion “that a lower berth was not avail- 
able and that a white person under the 
same circumstances and conditions could 
not have obtained one.” “Therefore,” the 
report added, “it is not proved that com- 
plainant was unduly prejudiced. In any 
event, complainant has not established that 
he suffered any actual private damage. We 
have no jurisdiction to award punitive or 
exemplary damages.” 

In his “prayer for future relief,’ the 
complainant contended that the practice of 
assigning space in rooms to negroes, at the 
charge fixed for berths, before giving them 
berths in the open part of Pullman cars, 
while giving white passengers whatever 
space they specify, and only giving them 
space in rooms when they pay the higher 
charges for such accommodations, is “un- 
duly prejudicial to negro passengers.” Cit- 
ing Mitchell v. United States, 313 U.S. 80, 
the commission rejected the prayer, with 
the assertion that “it is not unduly pre- 
judicial to negro passengers to furnish them 
accommodations superior to those furnished 
white passengers at the same charge.” 


Reading Terminal Improvements 
to Cost Over $1,000,000 


A project involving the improvement of 
passenger facilitiés at the Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was begun on December 
15. It will cost more than $1,000,000, ac- 
cording to R. W. Brown, president of the 
company. 

The ticket office, now located on the 
street floor, will be relocated on the train 
floor together with other service facilities, 
such as Western Union and Bell Telephone 
offices and a baggage room. The present 
train concourse will be enclosed, heated 
and decorated in a modern style. Two 
moving stairways, flanked on either side by 
steps, will be provided at the easterly end 
of the building from Market street to the 
waiting room. Another moving stairway, 
with adjacent steps, will be placed at the 
location of the present stairs leading from 
12th street to the train concourse. The 
moving steps will be equipped to run im 
either direction to accommodate the morn- 
ing and evening rush hour movements of 
passenger traffic. They will be 4-ft. wide 
and each will have capacities for moving 
8,000 persons an hour. 

New train gates will be crosed in with 
modern steel construction permitting the 
heating of the train concourse. A new bag- 
gage room for the handling of small bag- 
gage will be constructed at the easterly end 
of the concourse. At either end of the con- 
course new electric elevators will be pro- 
vided for more efficient handling of bag- 
gage and express. The present baggage 
room at the lower level will be retained for 
the handling of trunks and other heavy 
baggage, with vehicular access from Com- 
merce street. A new commissary building 
will be built at the northerly end of the 
train shed for the handling of dining car 
supplies. New sheathing will be applied to 
the roof of the trainshed, which has a width 
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of about 270 ft. and a length of over 500 ft. 
The sheathing involves the use of more than 
400,000-ft. board measure of lumber which 
has been treated for fire resistance and 
against decay. 

Three new electric elevators will replace 
the present hydraulic equipment serving the 
Reading’s general offices in the building. 
The elevators, to be installed early next 
year, will have automatic push button con- 
trols and speeds of 500 ft. a minute, with a 
total capacity of 50 persons. Two will be 
installed at the present 12th street entrance 
and the present stairs from the sidewalk 
level will be removed to provide entrance 
into the elevators directly from the street 
level. The third office elevator will be 
placed at the easterly end of the building next 
to the two electrically-operated elevators in 
the Terminal Annex. These elevators also 
will be available for the use of passengers 
in wheel chairs and others unable to use the 
new moving stairs. The present shelter over 
the Market street sidewalk will be removed 
and a new marquee will be provided. New 
store fronts will be constructed along the 
Market street frontage. The handling of 
buses at the terminal will be discontinued 
and the space now used as a bus terminal, 
together with the Market street frontage 
vacated by the relocation of the ticket 
office, will be improved and leased for stores 
designed to provide a convenient shopping 
center for passengers. 

Edward P. Simon Associates of Phila- 
delphia has designed the changes and new 
facilities and the work will be carried out 
under the supervision of the Reading’s en- 
gineering department. Contracts for the 
new moving steps and elevators have been 
awarded to the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. The general contract has 
been awarded to the George A. Fuller Com- 
pany of Philadelphia and New York. 





Three Unions Vote 
for Strike 


The three recalcitrant transporta- 
tion brotherhoods that declined on 
November 19 to accept a 15% cent 
hourly wage increase settlement’ are 
reported to have computed a ma- 

- jority of 95 to 98 per cent of total 
ballots cast as electing to strike. It 
is not reported what percentage of 
the ballots circulated were actually 
cast. These three unions represent 
the engineers, firemen, and 7 per cent 
of the switchmen—a total of approxi- 
mately 125,000 men. Federal medi- 
ators are continuing their conciliatory 
services at Chicago and no immediate 
termination thereof is in prospect. 











Vaughan Sees Railroads Hobbled 
by Outmoded Economics 


A call to war veterans employed by the 
Canadian National to dedicate themselves to 
the service of the public in the same way 
that prompted them to lay aside all other 
considerations during the war years was 
made by R. C. Vaughan, chairman and 
president, in a recent address in Toronto 
before more than 1,000 members of the 
Canadian National War Veterans Associa- 
tion. Mr. Vaughan was elected honorary 
president of the association. 

“Progress can only be attained through 
service and the highest type of service is 
that which is dedicated to the public good,” 
he said. “Never in the history of the rail- 


ways has it been as necessary as now that 
there should be such an awareness within 
and without our industry. 


We have never 





Chief Billie Osceola and his wife, Seminole Indians, inspecting one of: the stain- 
less steel coaches on the Seaboard Air Line’s Budd-built “Silver Star” just before 
the train began its inaugural trip from New York to Florida on December 12. 
(For schedules and consist of the train see Railway Age of November 22, page 76). 
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been so indispensable to our nation’s wel- 
fare. Never have we had more obligations 

to meet. Never have we had a harder time 

to meet them. Economic forces beyond our 
control seem to be working constantly to 
our disadvantage and although management 
has used every precaution, applied ingenuity 
to the best of its abifity, and has sought all 
means to win, the battle, so far, has been a 
losing one.” 

Elaborating on the problems of the 
Canadian railroad industry Mr. Vaughan 
said, “it is hobbled by economic skirts de- 
signed a quarter of a century ago while all 
other industries in the land have been liber- 
ated from controls and allowed to move 
freely along the road of the new economic 
progress. This year our gross operating 
income will rank among the highest in our 
history. It will exceed $400,000,000. In 
spite of that huge gross figure, it will not 
be large enough to enable us to meet our 
fixed charges and we will wind up the year 
with a discouraging deficit. The fault for 
this lies not with management but with those 
economic forces over which we have no 
control and towards whose amelioration we 
have been unable to receive relief, although 
we have spared no effort to get it.” 

Railroads are badgered by difficulties in 
obtaining materials and supplies, apart 
from financial anxieties, Mr. Vaughan con- 
tinued. This situation has caused a lack of 
locomotives, freight and passenger cars, as 
well as a delay in the reconditioning pro- 
gram. “We are anxious and willing that 
these improvements be made without delay,” 
he said, “and we have backed our willing- 
ness with large orders, but there is a vast 
difference between placing an order and its 
delivery. . . .It is reasonable to presume 
that the public would not be demanding 
modernization of equipment if it did not 
intend to use it. Industry would not be 
pressing for more freight cars if there was 
any other form of transportation that it 
could employ as economically. Obviously, 
therefore, there is a general recognition of 
the fact that no form of transportation 
can do the job the railways have done as 
cheaply, as effectively and as quickly.” 


Freight Car Loadings 


Revenue carloadings for the week ended 
December 13 totaled 854,159 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on December 18. This was a decrease of 
24,429 cars, or 2.8 per cent, under the pre- 
vious week, an increase of 25,408 cars, or 
3.1 per cent, over the corresponding week 
last year and an increase of 82,565 cars, 
or 10.7 per cent, above the comparable 1945 
week, 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 6 totaled 878,588 cars, and 
the summary for that week as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, December 6 








District 1947 1946 1945 
Eastern .... 159,785 144,970 150,455 
Allegheny 180,600 138,774 162,395 
Pocahontas 73,388 24,085 54,132 
Southern 144,695 126,741 121,826 
Northwestern .. 102,681 99,000 92,55$ 
Central Western 143,677. 128,176 130,268 
Southwestern .. 73,762 67,338 64,748 

Alena 

Total Western 
Districts ..... 320,120 294,514 287,568 
had acest 
Total All Roads 878,588 729,084 776,376 
prmenidasd Os 
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Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products 49,439 55,007 58,863 
Livestock ..... 16,340 18,627 21,057 
oS eee 197,751 3943 174,419 
CO een 14,820 8,144 13,004 
Forest products 49,833 48,893 30,285 

ie een ee 2,47 14,108 11,665 
Merchandise I.c.1 117,754 128,868 117,250 
Miscellaneous .. 410,173 395,494 349,833 
December 6.. 878,588 729,084 776,376 
November 29 .. 792,339 660,911 803,774 
November 22 .. 902,672 806,593 716,556 
November 15 .. 878,337 917,124 800,534 
November 8 .. 910,160 913,345 838,218 





Cumulative total, 


49 weeks .... 42,217,703 39,048,375 39,952,704 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended December 6 totaled 81,860 cars as 
compared with 85,522 cars for the previous 
week and 78,711 cars for the corresponding 
week last year, according to the compilation 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
ded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
December 6, 1947 ; 81,860 37,212 
December 7, 1946 .. 78,711 36,386 
Cumulative totals for 
anada: 
December 6, 1947 .. 3,737,576 1,809,500 
December 7, 1946 .. 3,485,754 1,695,562 


Young Threatens to Take N.Y.C. 
Case to Congress 


Robert R. Young, chairman of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, served notice at a press 
conference last week that he intends to 
institute court action, and, if necessary, 
seek a congressional investigation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, unless 
that agency approves applications of him- 
self and R. J. Bowman, president of the 
C. & O., for authority to hold director- 
ships on the New York Central while still 
retaining their C. & O. positions. 

Mr. Young’s latest attack against the 
commission was inspired by a report pro- 
posed by C. E. Boles, assistant director of 
the commission’s bureau of finance, who, 
as reported in Railway Age of December 
13, page 64, recommended that the com- 
mission deny the applications filed by the 
two C. & O. officers. Mr. Boles also rec- 
ommended that the commission deny the 
related petition of the C. & O. and Alle- 
ghany Corporation for release of the for- 
mer’s 400,000 shares of N. Y. C. stock from 
the requirement whereby it has been de- 
posited with the Chase National Bank as 
independent voting trustee under the trus- 
teeship created pursuant to the commis- 
sion’s June 5, 1945, order approving Alle- 
ghany’s control of C. & O. 

Mr. Young, whose first comment on the 
Boles report also appeared in last week’s 
issue, made his latest charges December 12 
in a press conference, where he asserted 
that no member of the commission attended 
the hearings because “they already have 
made up their minds.” 

Mr. Young also charged that the com- 
mission acted “unfairly” in appointing Mr. 
Boles to preside over the hearings. The 
same Mr. Boles, he said, had made an 
“unfair decision” with respect to the same 
two applicants joining the C. & O. board 
in the “Alleghany control case” in 1942, 
but that the commission subsequently re- 
versed Mr. Boles’ recommendations. 
Mr. Young also alleged that the commis- 
sion had approved, without hearing. other 
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applications in which the circumstances, 
according to Mr. Young, were substantially 
the same as those contained in the applica- 
tions filed by Mr. Bowman and himself. 
In this connection, he said that Harry 
Hagerty, a Metropolitan Life officer, was 
permitted to serve as a director of both 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and Erie. 

“T resent, and I think the public ought 
to resent, two faced justice—one set of 
principles for the New York banking group 
and another set for Bob Bowman and me,” 
Mr. Young continued. “That’s unfair, un- 
American and ought to be exposed and 
castigated.” 

Mr. Young denied that he and Mr. Bow- 





man had “taken great risks” with the 
C. & O.’s funds in railroad stock transac- 
tions, as asserted in the proposed report. 
Declaring that “not a penny” had been lost, 
he said that if there had been any loss, 
it could be attributed to the commission’s 
“damned slowness” on rate increase pro- 
ceedings. 

In his threat to carry the case to Con- 
gress, should the commission fail to re- 
verse the Boles report, Mr. Young ob- 
served that, because Congress has declared 
that railroad consolidations are in the pub- 
lic interest, “we'll leave it up to them.” At 
the same time, he said that railroad con- 
solidations are the only possible way to 


keep freight rates down. 








Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 126 reports (Form IBS) representing 130 steam railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
All Class I Railways 





— on 
For the month of September For the nine months of 
a eS 








= 
Income Items 1947 1946 1947 1946 
1. Net railway operating income ............ $47,968,461 $67,538,702 $557,964,152 $367,186,520 
2. er income ..-..0.- Pare Wee ae rar ae 14,158,696 14,278,016 143,196,480 136,552,496 
KE _ Total Income .....c..eeeseeeeee---- 62,127,157 81,816,718 701,160,632 503,739,016 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income .... 3,294,298 2,533,429 28,202,960 21,933,996 
5. Income available for fixed charges .... 58,832,859 79,283,289 672,957,672 481,805,020 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equip- 
RENIN nbn cibtaitn oa Ace aisle cere Rio ee ataein es 10,187,468 9,584,886 93,725,720 88,439,276 
6-02. Interest deductions! .............. 25,425,297 27,032,536 231,597,553 258,904,104 
6-03. Other deductions ......... . 166,3 130,365 1,346,068 1,100,334 
6-04, Total fixed charges . .. 35,779,120 36,747,787 326,669,341 348,443,714 
x fe Income after fixed charges .... -- 23,053,739 42,535,502 346,288,331 133,361,306 
SS CGR RenE CHAIRS. oonn sis.5. os sdces acvciease 2,906,783 2,496,005 31,152,818 28,099,459 
9. PE MN oo ica hg os chicane eauca se 20,146,956 40,039,497 315,135,513 105,261,847 
10. Depreciation. (Way and structures and 
PINE 6s: conc ccecnnes ss oteceese 29,486,338 28,441,182 263,777,270 255,875,130 
11, Amortization of defense projects ........ 1,336,568 1,139,580 12,157,235 6,985,375 
12. Federal income taxes ......... an eanerae:s - 20,381,450 5,798,420 216,542,185 43,984,349 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
On common stock .............. 9,676,324 15,161,926 101,007,569 119,093,578 
On preferred stock ............. ie 1,189,238 399,184 29,118,538 30,672,995 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 
NE ERRNED I fcc ch caren Valea e-p vib, Mate avee A etd laidevs 1.64 2.16 2.06 1.38 


Selected Asset and Liability Items 


17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and bettermens—Road 


18, Expenditures (gross 


All Class I Railways 
Lae 





Balance at end of September 
Ss 


19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 


panies (Total, Account 707) 
20. Other unadjusted debits 


21. Cash 
22. Temporary cash investments 


eevee eee eeseeseseesseesesesesreseseee® 





1947 1946 
tio Rasa: $201,433,118 $160,101,585 
) for additions and betterments—Equipment.... 361,690,081 213,046,377 
cseeuwes Wan dale dee aieee eo Mabae aaa 570,003,713 580,014,741 
ROR PSOE Pe the, ee ee er Pn A 197,330,601 173,858,660 





974,325,463 
1,001,528,323 


1,036,524,197 
1,176,270,172 

















BS. Siecinl GGPOsts) 66 nics cc swcccccesesesescose pierce ete cae na Madore 144,498,324 186,343,295 
ela ATT ett TRCN oo c ooi5 oan ccc cece ond esiese seb osesevere 11,858,851 393,793 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr.  .... 1... cece cere reece cee. 48,868,152 51,619,917 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors . .............. 133,517,963 121,638,545 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ....... ada aa cawiewe woeknaes 280,402,849 316,665,057 
28. Materials and supplies ........cee. SeGaUnKencDinnerlcneewuasans 741,955,445 640,554,410 
29. Interest and dividends receivable .........0.2 0c cece eee cee ee eeees 17,948,703 20,468,469 
30. Accrued accounts receivable ....0...cccreecsscessceesssees serene 161,378,215 167,044,191 
31. Other current assets ......se0.. ais Melate OG MORE Ha ae aoe aR btnWarela 36,257,424 31,615,239 
32: Total current assets (items 21 to 31) wccccseeesesececrececees 3,552,539,712 3,749,137,285 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months® ............20eeeeseceeee 126,994,317 97,688,181 
41, Loans and Bile PAVANle 66 sccc0saees ‘oe SEE TOES aN 5,640,000 13,922,683 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr.........-ccessssccrcersceccces 81,422,651 112,927,676 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable .....cceeeeeeeeeeceececerceces 497,087,361 480,684,430 
44, Miscellaneous accounts payable ...... occ ce cerccrecerscrcceces 223,758,898 178,503,811 
5s THPERERE ANALUTOR TINDAIG 5.5.66.0.5060 ccd cacesecadcoaasetomeces ceouse 47,020,087 58,128,288 
A Wes ION TION oi oa Sacco lb sos sida oo Ve wea eescdcnases 16,688,251 15,592,377 
47. Unmatured interest accrued ...cccccccccccccscccccccesccccccccecs 65,616,487 62,363,222 
OS, Crises CaGicetS COCIATER cb 5 5 5c i ono ce ce vceeens a twee. 13,884,587 8,369,356 
49. Accrued accounts payable .....2...ccccccccccccccccccccssccececes 171,046,575 188,848,049 
MOT ooo oor) < "ana g ciGrh oo CaO alee as 5's sid Rmslnaeeele e676 632,049,411 576,745,346 
Si. Other current Vabilities 2.5 cscccccccsccecseesedectsccsenseecnes 93,624,593 111,495,211 
52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) .......---2eseeeeeeees 1,847,838,901 1,807,580,449 
53. Analysis of taxes accrued; 
. S. Governinenit faxes. s.<6<s00cc00% Re Re ae 469,889,653 417,482,302 
Other than U. S. Government: taxes ...........0-:-eerececeres 162,159,758 159,263,044 
346,328,136 389,025,865 


54. Other unadjusted credits .......... eA AGA cia Ne aa wiavcel ow GRE ere 





1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 
After a deduction of $321,294, taken out of operati 


deductions in dispute. 


ng revenues to create reserves for land grant 


8Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. 


* Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item. 


Compiled by the Bureaw of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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Organizations 





A meeting of the Indianapolis Car 
Inspection Association will be held at 
the Indianapolis (Ind.) Union Station at 
7 p. m., January 5, 1948. A discussion of 
the new A. A. R. rules for 1948 will be 
held. 


The 59th annual dinner of the Central 
Railway Club of Buffalo will be held 
at the Statler hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
January 8, 1948, at 7 p. m. 


The Metropolitan Traffic Association 
will hold its annual Ladies’ Night Party 
on January 8, 1948, at the Pennsylvania 
hotel, New York. 


A meeting of the Executive and Railroad 
Contact committees of the Southwest 
Shippers Advisory Board will be held 
at the Baker hotel, Dallas, Tex., on Janu- 
ary 9, 1948. 


The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its annual meeting at the Mount Royal 
hotel, Montreal, on January 12, 1948, at 
8 p. m. 


The Car Foreman’s Association of 
Chicago has scheduled a meeting for Jan- 
uary 12, 1948, to be held at the LaSalle 
hotel, Chicago, at 8 p. m. The program 
will consist of a discussion of proposed 
changes in A. A. R. rules. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


The Great NorTHERN has ordered 200 
50-ton 4014-ft. gondola cars equipped with 
16 drop doors, and 75 70-ton covered hop- 
per cars from the American Car & Foundry 


Co. 


The New York, Cuicaco & St. Louris 
has ordered 400 70-ton drop-end gondola 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 
An inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of November 29. 


The NortHern Pactric has ordered 250 
70-ton ballast cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Lone Istanp has ordered 33 Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. Eighteen 
of the units are of 600-hp. each and are 
scheduled for delivery in May, 1949, and the 
other 15 units, of 1,000-hp. each, are 
scheduled to be delivered in February, 1949. 


The New York CENTRAL System this 
week placed orders for 111 Diesel-electric 
locomotives at an approximate cost of $21.- 
000,000. Frank S. Austin, manager, pur- 
chases and stores, said the orders were 
placed by the New York Central and two 
affiliates—the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and 
the Indiana Harbor Belt—with the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, the Electro- 
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Motive Division of the General Motors 
Corporation and Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Included in the order are 8 passenger loco- 
motives, 17 freight locomotives, 15 transier 
locomotives, 64 switching locomotives and 7 
road-switching locomotives. Deliveries are 
scheduled to start next summer and extend 
into 1949, 


The Pennsyitvania has ordered 125 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives as fol- 
lows: 4 600-hp. and 6 1,000-hp. units from 
the American Locomotive Company; 12 
600-hp. and 15 1,000-hp. units from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works ; 18 600-hp. and 
22 1,000-hp. units from the Electro-Motive 
Division of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion; 23 1,000-hp. units from Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; and 25 380-hp. units from 
the General Electric Company. 


SIGNALING 


The Fort Donce, Des Moines & SoutH- 
ERN has ordered equipment from the General 
Railway Signal Company for the instal- 
lation of an automatic interlocking to re- 
place a mechanical interlocking at Gowrie, 
Iowa. Six automatically-controlled Type 
SA searchlight signals will control a single- 
track triangle crossing of the Ft. D. D. M. 
& S. with the C. & N. W. and the M. & St. 
L. Type B plug-in relays will be used in 
this installation. 


Construction 





READING.—This road has awarded the 
following contracts, the estimated costs of 
which are shown in parentheses: to E. Clif- 
ford Durell & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
for repairing platforms and shelters at the 
Columbia avenue station in Philadelphia 
($35,000) ; and to Nelson B. Meadows, Inc., 
New York, for rearranging engine ter- 
minal facilities at Port Reading, N. J. 
($50,000). 


Car Service 





I. C. C. Service Order 104 (fifth re- 
vised), which provides for the substitution 
of refrigerator cars for box cars ordered 
for west-bound carload shipments, has been 
reissued as Sixth Revised Service Order 
No. 104. The revised version, effective De- 
cember 15, applies only to PFE and SFRD 
refrigerator cars which may be substituted 
for box cars ordered for westbound trans- 
continental carload shipments destined to 
points in California, southern Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, or Arizona and for westbound car- 
load shipments originating in Utah and 
destined to points in Nevada or California. 
Provisions permitting reefer loading from 
the East and South to the Middle West 
and Northwest have been eliminated. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 434, which 
restricts free time on box cars held for 
unloading at ports to a maximum of 7 
days, has been reissued as Revised Service 
Order No. 434. The revision, effective De- 
cember 31, will limit the application of the 
order to Pacific coast ports. The present 
order applies to all ports, but railroads serv- 





ing Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico ports have 
changed their tariffs to make the published 
free-time allowances the same or less than 
those set out in the order. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 775, which 
maintains super-demurrage charges on all 
types of freight cars, has been modified by 
Amendment No. 2. The amendment, effec- 
tive December 12, exempts from the order 
freight cars which are not suitable for in- 
terchange when such cars are used in intra- 
plant or inter-plant service. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 798, relating 
to demurrage charges on privately-owned 
tank cars, was issued December 3, and on 
December 12 it was reissued, in the interest 
of clarification, as Revised Service Order 
No. 798. The order, effective from Decem- 
ber 20 until March 1, 1948, unless other- 
wise modified, substitutes new wording for 
Paragraph 4(a), Section B, Rule 1, of 
Demurrage Tariff 4-Y. The effect of the 
change is to make demurrage rules apply 
on private tank cars held on private tracks 
for unloading, reconsignment, diversion or 
reshipment, with the exception of TP or 
TPI cars under load with certain specified 
commodities. The term “private tank car” 
is defined as including cars owned or con- 
trolled by national, state and municipal 
governments. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 82, which re- 
quires railroads to make joint use of 
terminals within the Louisville (Ky.) 
switching district to expedite the move- 
ment of cars to and from the Bourbon 
Stock Yards, has been modified by Amend- 
ment No. 5, which sets back the expiration 
date from December 31 to June 9, 1948. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 135, which 
maintains increased demurrage charges on 
carload export traffic held at Mexican bor- 
der points, has been modified by Amend- 
ment No. 6 which sets back the expiration 
date from December 31 to October 1, 1948. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 624, which 
maintains the permit system for shipments 
of export grain through North Atlantic 
ports, has been modified by Amendment 
No. 9, which sets back the expiration date 
from December 31 to March 31, 1948. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 684, which 
maintains restrictions on lighterage services 
in New York harbor, has been modified by 
Amendment No. 3, which sets back the 
expiration date from December 31 to June 
30, 1948. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 689 (re- 
vised), which requires the movement of 
empty refrigerator cars through Chicago 
via the Belt and Indiana Harbor Belt with- 
out regard to record rights, has been modi- 
fied by Amendment No. 2, which sets 
back the expiration date from December 31 
to April 5, 1948. 


Supply Trade 





Louis J. Baudis, formerly assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing of the Bullard Company, has been 
appointed chief engineer of the machine 
tool plant at Bridgeport, Conn. The ap- 
pointments of Robert W. Waring as as- 
sistant chief engineer and Joseph C. Olson 
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as head of the service and demonstration 
department, also were announced. 


The Gar Wood Industries, Inc., with 
headquarters at Wayne, Mich., has an- 
nounced a number of personnel changes. 
E. B. Hill has been appointed general 
sales manager and R. F. Whitworth 
becomes general service manager. Four 
domestic regional sales offices have been 
created under Mr. Hill, with the following 
managers:. Ross Miller, San Francisco, 
Cal. (Western Region); A. C. Berg, 
Wayne (Central region) ; W. G. Barrett, 
Boston, Mass. (Northeast region); and 
H. C. Hatch, Washington, D. C. (South- 
east region). J. D. Towne and W. S. 
Blakeslee have been appointed division 
manager and sales manager repectively of 
the Wayne division. 


C. W. Pendock, president of the Le 
Roi Company, at Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
signed from that position recently and was 
subsequently elected chairman of the firm’s 
board of directors. Succeeding Mr. Pen- 
dock as president is E. A. Longenecker, 
former president of the Lauson Division 
of the Hart-Carter Company. 


OBITUARY 


Harold G. Warr, vice-president in 
charge of engineering of the P. & M. Com- 
pany, at Chicago, whose death on Decem- 
ber 10 was reported in Railway Age of De- 
cember 13, was born in Chicago in March, 
1883, and studied engineering at Lewis In- 
stitute. Mr. Warr joined the P. & M. 
Company in 1913, and was advanced to com- 
pany engineer in 1918. He was promoted to 
assistant general manager in 1921 and to 





’ Harold G. Warr 


chief engineer in 1930. Mr. Warr, who had 
been vice-president in charge of engineering 
of the firm since 1943, was also the inventor 
of a number of railway track appliances. 


Financial 





ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—Changed 
Dividend—This road has declared divi- 
dends of $3 a share on the 6 per cent pre- 
ferred and ordinary stocks, both payable on 
December 24 to stockholders of record on 
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December 4. Previous payments on each of 
the issues were $3.50 each on June 26. 


CENTRAL OF VERMONT.—New Director.— 
Calixa N. Moisan, president and general 
manager of the Standard Paper Box Com- 
pany, has been elected a member of this 
road’s board of directors. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Changed 
Dividend.—This road has declared a- divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share on the common 
stock, payable on December 31 to stock- 
holders of record on December 12. The 
previous payment was $1 a share on Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. 


DENvER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Re- 
organization.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has fixed maximum 
limits of final allowances for services and 
expenses of parties in interest and their 
counsel during the period, generally, from 
July 1, 1943, to “about July 9” in connection 
with the reorganization proceedings of this 
road under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. The commission allowed $474,862, 
plus a lump-sum maximum of $1,500 for 
future expenses incurred by any of the 
parties, on claims amounting to $545,035. 
The latter did not include compensation for 
the debtor’s counsel, F. C. Nicodemus, Jr., 
and W. V. Hodges, whose submission 
specified expenses of $8,207 and asked “al- 
lowances of fair and reasonable compen- 
sation.” The commission approved the ex- 
pense claim and allowed $35,000 for com- 
pensation—a total of 43,207. 

The commission also approved $27,710, on 
a claim of $32,710, for the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company, trustee under the D. & 
R. G. W.’s general mortgage, while that 
trustee’s counsel, were allowed a total of 
$60,458—$40,158 going to Mitchell, Capron, 
Marsh, Angulo & Cooney on a claim for 
$65,168, and $20,300 to Dines, Dines & 
Holme on a claim for $23,154. Among the 
other larger allowances fixed were the fol- 
lowing: Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Har- 
per, counsel for the reorganization man- 
agers, $99,728, on a claim of $100,028; Hun- 
ton, Williams, Anderson, Gay & Moore, 
counsel for an insurance group committee 
which represented owners of various classes 
of bonds, $69,631, on a claim of $38,299 ; and 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
trustee under the D. & R. G. W.’s first con- 
solidated mortgage, $25,543, on a claim of 
$42,543. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN-MIs- 
sour! Paciric. — Trackage Rights. — Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has approved a new agreement be- 
tween thse two roads under which each will 
continue to use certain tracks and terminal 
facilities of the other in Pueblo, Colo. The 
agreement, dated January 10 and effective 
for one year as of July 1, 1946, covers ap- 
proximately 56 miles of D. & R. G. W. 
tracks and 13 miles of M. P. trackage. One 
of the principal changes under the new 
agreement, which was approved subject to 
the usual employee-protection conditions, is 
a reduction in rental rate as between the 
two roads. 


Gutr, Mosire & Ox10.—Control of Les- 
sors.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to acquire, through stock ownership, con- 
trol of the Joliet & Chicago and further 


control of the Louisiana & Missouri River, 
both G. M. & O. lessors. The report also 
authorizes the G. M. & O. to issue $2,736,- 
000 of its first and refunding mortgage 4 
per cent bonds, series B, which would be 
exchanged for J. & C. capital stock and 7 
per cent guaranteed preferred stock of the 
L. & M. R. The Baltimore & Ohio is the 
largest holder of the stocks involved, the 
G. M. & O. having taken over the leased 
lines in -connection with its acquisition of 
the Alton, former subsidiary of the B. & O. 
It is proposed to exchange $150 of the 
bonds for each share of the stocks, both of 
which now receive 7 per cent dividends in 
the form of rentals. The exchange plan 
is designed to simplify the G. M. & O. 
corporate structure, and to reduce income 
taxes and effect other savings to the ex- 
tent of a net annual gain of about $51,229. 
The bonds, dated July 1, 1940, would 
mature July 1, 1975. They would be re- 
deemable at prices ranging from 105 on or 
before July 1, 1949, to par after July 1, 
1973. For sinking-fund purposes they would 
be redeemable at par. Although it noted 
that no employees would be adversely af- 
fected, the commission followed its now- 
established procedure and imposed the usual 
employee-protection conditions. 


INTERNATIONAL - GREAT NORTHERN. — 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to assume liability 
for $2,496,000 of Series AA equipment trust 
certificates, the proceeds of which will be 
applied toward the purchase of the following 
equipment: | 

Estimated 
Description and Builder Unit Price 


4 4,500-hp. Diesel-electric freight locomo- 
tives (Electro-Motive Division, General 
Motors. Corporation. .o2...2 6 eens oe $437,484 


6 sleeping cars (Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing ,€0.): «0.0.0 6200 0s 0:5 120,834 
3 mail and baggage cars (American Car 
ea a) ener ere 79,620 
2 dormitory bon B A. at eS re 79,485 
2 divided coaches (A. <2 eee og 
1 lounge-grill coach ear c 2S ee 87,124 
2 diner-lounge cars (A. C. & F.) ..... 103,175 


The certificates will be dated December 
15 and sold on the basis of competitive bid- 
ding. 


Missouri Paciric. — Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $5,248,000 of 
Series JJ equipment trust certificates, the 
proceeds of which will be applied toward 
the purchase of the following equipment: 


Estimated 


Description and Builder Unit Price 
1,000-hp. Diesel- ——- switching lo- 


comotives (Baldwin Locomotive 


w 


Lc) ess cere eee $ 96,228 
10 4,500-hp. Diesel-electric freight loco- 
motives (American Locomotive Com- 430.608 


&S 
So 
oO 


ny) 
50. ton all-steel hopper cars (Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co.) ......... 3,809 


3 mail and baggage cars (A.C. & F.) 79,620 
1 baggage dormitory car (A. C.& F.) 75,262 
2 dormitory coaches (A. C.& F.) ... 79,485 
5 divided coaches (A. : 2 2 See 82,586 
4 lounge-grill coaches G. et A ae Re 
1 diumg cat CA. C2 © Bak cs vec ciece 1,466 
3 diner-lounge cars (A. C.& 1 - eee 108. 175 
1 undivided coach (A. C. & F.) .... 81 “411 


The certificates will be dated December 
15 and sold on the basis of competitive bid- 
ding. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS. — Tar Ar- 
rears.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
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to procure the authentication and delivery 
of not exceeding $10,000,000 of Series F 
prior-lien mortgage 4 per cent bonds, and 
to pledge and repledge all or any part of 
those bonds from time to time with the 
collector of internal revenue at St. Louis, 
Mo., as collateral security for the payment 
of deferred installments of federal income 
and excess profits taxes amounting to $2,- 
950,000. The taxes, to be paid in five semi- 
annual installments beginning April 6, 1948, 
cover deficiencies for the years 1942, 1943 
and 1944. As reported in Ratlway Age of 
November 29, page 64, R. J. Morfa, chair- 
man of the road, said that the arrangement 
would “enable the railroad to meet this un- 
expected debt to the U. S. Treasury with- 
out reducing its working capital below cur- 
rent requirements.” 


New York CENTRAL. — Acquisition. — 
. Adopting the recommendations of Examiner 
R. R. Molster’s proposed report which was 
noted in the Railway Age of November 8, 
page 66, Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to acquire, through stock ownership, control 
of the Niagara Junction, which serves the 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., industrial area. At 
the same time, the commission authorized 
the Erie and Lehigh Valley to be included 
in the transaction through the sale by the 
N. Y. C. of 25 per cent of junction stock 
to each of those carriers, a plan which had 
originally met the objection of all three 
roads concerned. The transaction was ap- 
proved by the commission subject to the 
usual employee-protection conditions. 

The commission found that it would be in 
the public interest for control of the Junc- 
tion to pass from utility to carrier auspices, 
the road formerly having been owned by the 
Niagara Falls Power Company. The latter 
and the N. Y. C. reached an agreement in 
November, 1946, whereby the railroad 
would acquire, subject to commission ap- 
proval, all 10,000 shares of Junction stock 
for $1,000,000. The N. Y. C. then offered 
20 per cent of the stock to the Erie and a 
like amount to the L. V., with the under- 
standing that the Junction’s operation would 
be controlled by the former, and that es- 
tablished routes and channels of trade, in- 
cluding rates and divisions, would not be 
disturbed. The Erie and L. V., however, 
rejected the offer, each stating that it de- 
sired a one-third interest. The N. Y. C., 
meanwhile, held that the stock should be 
divided approximately in proportion to the 
three roads’ interchange with the Junction 
of which the N. Y. C. performs about 77 per 
cent, including 52 per cent for itself, 22 per 
cent for the L. V. and 3 per cent for the 
Canadian National. The remainder of the 
interchange is with the Erie, which per- 
forms it for itself. 

The division said that the division of the 
Junction’s stock on the 50-25-25 per cent 
basis appears to be the only practicable 
means of preventing unfair advantages ac- 
cruing to any of the carriers concerned. It 
said that although it has been advised by the 
N. Y. C., Erie and L. V. that the 50-25-25 
per cent stock division is not in accordance 
with the previous contentions of those car- 
riers, they nevertheless have concluded to 
accept that division as a solution to the 
problem. “It is therefore to be expected 
that they will cooperate in promptly ac- 
complishing the joint control herein con- 
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templated,” the commission noted in grant- 
ing its authorization on that basis. 

The commission also held that it was in 
the public interest that carrier control of 
the Junction should be vested so as to in- 
sure continued neutrality of its operation 
and equality of opportunity to all connect- 
ing roads to solicit and obtain business. 
With division of the Junction’s stock 
equally among the three carriers, it said, 
opportunity would exist for the L. V. and 
Erie to unite in dominating the manage- 
ment of the switching road. “Such domin- 
ation by two of this carrier’s connections 
would be no more desirable in the public 
interest than sole control or domination. of 
the company by the third,” it continued. 
“As opposed to the interest of the applicant, 
the interests of the Erie and the Lehigh 
Valley concur in the matter of traffic origin- 
ated on the Niagara Junction’s tracks, and 
it would be natural for them to work to- 
gether.” 


New York CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates——This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $12,800,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, the proceeds 
of which will be applied toward the pur- 
chase of the following equipment, estimated 
to cost $17,985,500: 

Estimated 


Description and Builder Unit Price 
9 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric road switch- 
ing locometives (American Locomo- 
eee ee eee $120,000 
2 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric road switch- 


ing locomotives (A.L.C.) .......... 150,000 
2 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric road switch- 
ing locomotives (Baldwin Locomotive 
i eae rien cakes 150,000 
6 2,000-hp. A unit Diesel-electric road 
peoeeneer locomotives (Electro-Motive 
ivision, General Motors Corpora- 
RED eS rok PUL RE xc oes sta iik 217,000 
6 2,000-hp. B unit Diesel-electric road 
assenger locomotives (E. M. D., 
SEGD -cosees COS ee 200,000 
10 1,500-hp. A unit Diesel-electric road 
reight locomotives ( ‘eee 165,000 
5 1,500-hp. B unit Diesel-electric road 
freight locomotives (A.L.C.) ...... 147,000 
4 1,500-hp. A unit Diesel-electric road 
freight locomotives (Baldwin) ..... 165,000 
2 1,500-hp. B unit Diesel-electric roa 
freight locomotives (Baldwin) ..... 147,000 
12 1,500-hp. A unit Diesel-electric road 
freight locomotives (E.M.D.,G.M.C.) 165,000 
6 1,500-hp. B unit Diesel-electric road 
freight locomotives (E.M.D.,G.M.C.) 147,000 
1,000 55-ton steel box cars (American 
Gar & Fountiry Go;) .............. 3,800 
1,000 55-ton steel box cars (Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co.) 3,800 


The certificates will be dated January 15, - 


1948, and will be sold on the basis of com- 
petitive bidding. The applicant also in- 
formed the commission that it has placed 
or is about to place orders for additional 
equipment estimated to cost $46,000,000. 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—Securities— Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has further modified its supple- 
ments order of June 28, 1946, in the Finance 
Docket No. 14500 proceeding so as to ex- 
tend to January 1, 1949, the time within 
which this company may sell securities pur- 
suant to its reorganization plan. The sale 
would provide cash for settlements with 
holders of old Seaboard securities which are 
not deposited for exchange under the plan 
of reorganization. The Seaboard informed 
the commission that certain securities of the 
old Seaboard are held in Holland and other 
foreign countries, thereby delaying their 
deposit under the plan, and that the dis- 
tributable share in respect to the non-de- 
posited bonds cannot presently be ascer- 
tained. 








TENNESSEE, ALABAMA & GEORGIA. — 
Changed Dividend—This road on Decem- 
ber 15 paid a dividend of 10 cents a share on 
the capital stock. The previous payment 
was 25 cents a share on June 16. 


Union Paciric. — Stock Split. — This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue, 
on the basis of two ‘shares for each out- 
standing share, 1,990,862 shares of prefer- 
red stock and 4,445,820 shares of common 
stock, par value $50 per share, in lieu of 
995,431 shares of preferred stock and 2,- 
222,910 shares of common stock, par value 
$100 per share, now outstanding. The pro- 
posal is designed to give the stocks a wider 
market and increase the number of stock- 
holders. The two-for-one exchange would 
be made next July. 


Wisconsin CENTRAL.—Bonds.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further modified its order of March 4, 
1941, to extend to December 19, 1948, the 
date of termination of a deposit agreement 
of a protective committee for holders of this 
company’s first general mortgage 50-year 4 
per cent gold bonds, due July 1, 1949. The 
agreement, however, may be terminated 
before that date by the committee. 


Dividends Declared 


Camden & Burlington County.—75¢, semi-an- 
nually, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 15. : 

Canada Southern. — $1.50, semi-annually, pay- 
able February 2 to holders of record December 26. 

Canadian Pacific. — 4% non-cum. preferred 
(final), 2%, payable February 2 to holders of 
record December 31. ‘ 

Delaware.—$1.00, semi-annually, payable Janu- 
ary 2 to holders of record cember 15. 

Detroit, Hillsdale & South Western. — $2.00 
semi-annually, payable January 5 to holders o 
record December 19. ’ 

East Pennsylvania.—$1.50, semi-annually, pay- 
able January 20 to holders of record January 2. 

Elmira & Williamsport.—7% preferred, $1.60 
semi-annually, payable January 2 to holders o 
record December 20. 

Illinois Terminal.—18¢, qnartesty, payable Feb. 
ruary 1 to holders of record January 10. 

oliet & Chicago.—stamped common, $1.75, pay- 
able January 5 to holders of record December 24. 

Kansas City Southern.—4% non-cum preferred, 
$1.00, quarterly, payable January 15 to holders 
of record December 31. : 

Lykens Valley. —40¢, semi-annually, payable 
January 2 to holders of record December 15. 

Mahoning Coal.—common (year-end), $12.50, 
ayable December 30 to holders of record Decem- 
a4 22; 5% preferred, $1.25, semi-annually, pay: 
able January 2 to holders of record December 22. 

Nashville & Decatur.—714% guaranteed, 93/4¢ 
semi-annually, payable January 2 to holders o 
record December 20. ‘ 

Northern Central.—$2.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able January 15 to holders of record December 31. 

Norwich & Worcester.—8% ——, $2.00 
a: le January 2 to holders of recor 

ecember 15. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able January 10 to holders of record December 31. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
$2.50, semi-annually, payable January 20 to hold- 
ers of record January 10. 

Providence & Worcester.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able December 31 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 15. 

Savannah & Atlanta. —5% es. $1.25, 
uarterly, payable January 2 to holders of reco 
ecember 5. ; 

West Jersey & Seashore.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
ayable ro 2 to holders of record Decem- 
er 15. : 

Western New York & Pennsylvania.—common, 
$1.50, semi-annually; 5% preferred, $1.25 semi 
annually, both payable January 2 to holders © 
record December 31. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 16 week year 


47.12 45.86 51.88 
85.06 84.29 91.3) 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. . 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. . 
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EXECUTIVE 


Curtis B. Bennett, whose appointment 
as assistant to the president of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis at Cleveland, 
Ohio, was reported in Railway Age of 
November 22, was born at Richmond, Ky., 
on August 23, 1897. He was graduated 
from Cornell University with a civil engi- 
neering degree in 1919, Mr. Bennett was 
with the Cleveland Railway Company (trac- 
tion company) from 1919 until 1942, serv- 
ing as field and office engineer, maintenance 
of way department, until 1932; assistant 
superintendent, same department, until 1935; 
property engineer until 1937; secretary to 
1940, and vice-president and secretary until 
September, 1942. On the latter date Mr. 
Bennett became assistant to senior vice- 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Cleveland, which position he held until his 
recent appointment as assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Nickel Plate. 


James G. Morrison, whose appointment 
as assistant vice-president — traffic of the 
Northern Pacific, at St. Paul, Minn., was 
reported in Railway Age of December 13, 
was born on December 9, 1878, at Amboy 





James G. Morrison 


(Lee county), Ill., and was educated in the 
public schools of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Watertown, S. D. Mr. Morrison entered 
railroad service in 1893 as a messenger with 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and the follow- 
ing year joined the St. Paul & Duluth (now 
N. P.) as a clerk. He became associated 
with the Chicago Great Western in 1897, 
serving successively as clerk, chief rate 
clerk and chief clerk in the general freight 
department. He advanced to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent in 1909, and later be- 
Came assistant to vice-president of the C. 
G. W. During the period of federal con- 
trol, Mr. Morrison was assistant secretary 
of the Western Freight Traffic Commission 
of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. He became assistant general freight 
agent of the N. P. in 1920, and was ad- 
vanced to general freight agent in 1925, to 
freight traffic manager in 1937 and to gen- 
eral freight traffic manager in 1940. Mr. 

orrison was serving in the latter position 
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when he left the railroad in July, 1947, to 
engage in traffic association work. Upon 
his return to the N. P. recently he was ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president—traffic. 


George W. Hand, assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Chicago & North Western 
System at Chicago, will retire on January 
1, after more than 44 years of railroad 
service. Bradford W. Carlton, assistant 
to the president, will assume the duties of 
Mr. Hand, 

Mr. Hand was born on December 11, 
1882, at Huntertown, Ind., and received his 
higher education at Purdue University and 
the John Marshall Law School. He joined 
the North Western in 1903, and subsequent- 
ly held various positions in the road’s engin- 
eering department until 1914, when he was 
appointed valuation engineer. He served as 
corporation engineer from 1918 to 1920, 
during the period of federal control of the 
railroads by the U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion. He was promoted to assistant to the 
president of the North Western in 1920 and 
to the same position on the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha (part of the 
North Western System) in 1926. Mr. 
Hand has served as vice-president of the 
Superior Coal Company since 1929 and as 
vice-president of the Interstate Transit 
Lines since 1932. 


FINANCIAL & LEGAL 
ACCOUNTING 


H. H. Sass, assistant auditor of revenues 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio’s Pere Marquette 
District at Detroit, Mich., has been pro- 
moted to auditor of revenues there, suc- 
ceeding the late W. R. McFarland. Mr. 
Sass is succeeded by C. W. Emerson. 


J. J. Murray, whose promotion to audi- 
tor of disbursements of the Great Northern, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., was 





J. J. Murray 


reported in Railway Age of December 6, 
joined the road in 1914 and served succes- 
sively as clerk and traveling auditor. Mr. 
Murray became assistant special accountant 
in the controller’s office in 1927, and was 
advanced to chief clerk in the office of the 
auditor of disbursements in 1934. He was 
serving in the latter capacity at the time of 
his new appointment. 


Jeremiah Welch, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with head- 





quarters at New York, will retire on De- 
cember 31, after 56 years in the railroad 
industry, 43 years of which have been 
with the Milwaukee. 


A. B. Durkee, tax investigator of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been appointed assistant 
tax agent for the road’s Coast Lines, with 
the same headquarters. 


H. L. Kendall has been appointed audi- 
tor of disbursements of the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle, at Portland, Ore., succeed- 
ing the late C. D. Phillips. 


Carl H. Schempp, whose appointment 
as assistant comptroller of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis at Cleveland, Ohio, 
was reported in Railway Age of November 
29, was born on August 16, 1893, at Cleve- 
land. After attending business college, Mr. 
Schempp entered railroad service on March 
9, 1910, as clerk at the Cleveland freight 
station of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, becoming traveling auditor on April 
12, 1917. After military service, he re- 
turned to the Nickel Plate as traveling 
auditor at Cleveland, becoming chief clerk, 
auditor of revenues, at Cleveland on Octo- 
ber 1, 1929. On December 1, 1939, Mr. 
Schempp was appointed assistant auditor of 
revenues at Cleveland, becoming auditor on 
April 1, 1942. He was promoted to general 
auditor at Cleveland on April 22, 1943, 
which position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as assistant comptroller. 


OPERATING 


Lawrence W. Palmquist, whose pro- 
motion to division superintendent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
at LaCrosse, Wis., was reported in Rail- 
way Age of November 22, received his 
higher education at the University of 
Minnesota and joined the engineering de- 
partment of the Milwaukee at Minneapolis, 
Minn., in 1928. He became assistant to 
division engineer at Aberdeen, S. D., in 
1931, and returned to Minneapolis in Octo- 
ber of that year. He subsequently served 
at several points on the Milwaukee until 
1936, when he was assigned to the general 
manager’s office at Chicago. Mr. Palm- 





Lawrence W. Palmquist 


quist was advanced to trainmaster at Aber- 
deen in 1938 and to assistant superintendent 
at Perry, Iowa, in the following year. He 
next served successively at Aberdeen and 
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Green Bay, Wis., becoming assistant super- 
intendent at Beloit, Wis., in June of this 
year, and was holding the latter position at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


Paul C. Shu has been appointed train- 
master on the Southern’s Western lines, 
with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala. 


Robin I. Greenfield, safety agent of 
the Canadian Pacific Air Lines at Winni- 
peg, Man., has been appointed supervisor 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway’s safety 
bureau at Montreal, Que., succeeding E. L. 
Guertin, who has been promoted to gen- 
eral safety agent for the Prairie and Pa- 
cific regions, with headquarters at Winnipeg. 


John R. Marra, executive assistant 
to the president of the Railway Express 
Agency at New York, has been promoted 
to general manager of the Eastern Lakes 
department at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding 
A. C. White, who will retire on January 
1, 1948, after 45 years of continuous serv- 





John R. Marra 


ice. Mr. Marra entered the express busi- 
ness in 1916 at Utica, N. Y. After service 
in the U. S. Navy during World War I, 
he returned to the express business at 
Albany, N. Y., and has since served in 
various positions, including a term as chair- 
man of the Standard Practices Committee. 


R. Johnson, assistant superintendent of 
the Missouri Paacific, with headquarters at 
DeQuincy, La., has been appointed super- 
intendent at Palestine, Tex., succeeding 
F. H. Cook, who has been granted a leave 
of absence due to ill health. Mr. Johnson 
is succeeded by E. C. Sheffield, super- 
intendent of terminals at Houston, Tex., 
who in turn is succeeded by N. L. Morris. 


Thomas J. Anderson, trainmaster on 
the Slaton (Tex.) division of the Panhandle 
& Santa Fe (part of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe), has been transferred to the 
Santa Fe’s Western division at Dodge 
City, Kan. He succeeds Raymond D. 
Shelton, who has been transferred to 
Pueblo, Colo., where he replaces L. S. 
Cummings, on sick leave. 


TRAFFIC 


A. L. Jackson, whose promotion to as- 
sistant passenger traffic manager of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, at St. Louis, Mo., 
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* he held until 1933. 


was reported in Railway Age of October 
11, was born on August 14, 1896, at St. 
Louis, and attended public schools in that 
city and the University of Texas, at Austin. 
Mr. Jackson began his railroad career as 
an office boy in the passenger department 
of the Chicago & Alton (later the Alton 
and now a part of the G. M. & O.), at St. 
Louis. He subsequently served successive- 
ly as clerk, assistant city ticket agent and 
city ticket agent, until 1917, at which time 
he entered military service during World 
War I. Returning to the railroad in 1920, 
Mr. Jackson became district passenger 
agent at Little Rock, Ark., which position 
In the latter year he 
was appointed traveling passenger agent for 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Alton at 
Little Rock, and in 1936 he moved to St. 
Louis in the same capacity. Mr. Jackson 
was advanced to general passenger agent 
of the Alton at Chicago, in 1943, and fol- 
lowing the acquisition of the latter road 
by the G. M. & O. in June, 1947, he was 
transferred to St. Louis in the position of 
general passenger agent. He was serving 
in the latter capacity at the time of his 
new appointment. 


W. P. Lee, whose promotion to assis- 
tant freight traffic manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, at Detroit, Mich., was re- 
ported in Ratlway Age of October 11, was 
born at Brighton, Mich., on August 3, 
1890, and entered railroad service on 
March 8, 1909, with the Pere Marquette 
(now part of the C. & O.), at Detroit. 
He served successively as mail clerk, 
tariff clerk, rate clerk, and traveling 





W. P. Lee 


transit inspector until February, 1918, 
when he entered the service of the armed 
forces. In April, 1919, he re-entered the 
service of the Pere Marquette as a rate 
analyst in the general freight department 
at Detroit. From April, 1920, to Decem- 
ber, 1922, he was assistant traffic manager 
with an automobile manufacturing com- 
pany. Returning to the Pere Marquette 
in December, 1922, he served successively 
as special clerk, rate analyst, and transit 
clerk until May, 1932, when he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk to the freight traffic 
manager. Mr. Lee was advanced to assis- 
tant general freight agent at Detroit in 
1939 and to general freight agent in Feb- 
ruary, 1946. He retained the latter position 
following the merger this year of the 


News Department is continued on the next left-hand page. 








P. M. and the C. & O., and was serving 
in that capacity at the time of his new 
appointment. 


Carl J. Dombrow, whose promotion to 
assistant passenger traffic manager of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, at Denver, 
Colo., was reported in Railway Age of No- 
vember 15, was born on November 4, 1899, 
at Chicago, and entered the service of the 
Rio Grande in that city in 1921 as a tracing 
clerk and stenographer in the freight traffic 





Carl J. Dombrow 


department. From 1924 to 1943, Mr. Dom- 
brow served successively as city ticket 
agent, city passenger agent, and district pas- 
senger agent, all at Chicago. On March 18, 
1943, he was advanced to general agent, 
passenger department, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and on March 1, 1946, 
was promoted to assistant general passenger 
agent there. He was serving in the latter 
capacity at the time of his new appointment. 


R. A. Cornell and S. F. Witt have been 
appointed division freight agent and freight 
service representative respectively of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich. 


George F. Sherman, division passenger 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
at Denver, Colo., has been appointed di- 
vision freight and passenger agent at St. 
Joseph, Mo., succeeding C. H. Roesle, 
who has retired after 46 years of railroad 
service. Mr. Sherman is succeeded at 
Denver by Robert F. Emanuel, traveling 
passenger agent at Chicago. George W. 
Brown, division freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Phoenix, Ariz., 
has retired after 47 years of service with 
the company. 


F. R. Ebersole, assistant general freight 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
at Chicago, has been transferred to Topeka, 
Kan., succeeding C. D. Speer, who has 
retired after 51 years of railroad service. 
G. W. Covington, commercial agent at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been promoted to 
division freight agent there. 


R. E. Mooney has been appointed chief 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis’ tariff bu- 
reau, at Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding 
J. W. Keller, whose promotion to assist- 
ant to vice-president—traffic was reported 
in Railway Age of December 13. 
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Modern steam locomotives are pow- 
erful, fast, and capable of keeping heavy 
payloads moving at high speed over dif- 
ficult terrain. But, they cannot produce 
revenue when they are lying in the yards 


awaiting re-assignment. 


Get the high monthly mileage for 
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which your modern steam locomotive 
was designed. A series of availability 
studies followed up by revisions in 
scheduling will pay quick returns. It 
will prove conclusively that the mod- 
ern steam locomotive is, and will con- 
tinue to be, a potent factor in econom- 


ical railroading. 
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Niles Tool Works Co. 





Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co. 


E. J. Brangle has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding 
W. A. Ellersiek, who has retired because 
of illness, after 47 years of service with 
the road. 


R. E. Bauder, assistant general freight 
agent of the Lehigh & New England at 
Bethlehem, Pa., has been promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters. J. S. Mowbray, general agent, 
traffic department, at Hartford, Conn., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Bauder as assistant general 
freight agent at Bethlehem. The position 
of general agent at Hartford has been 
abolished. 


G. Allan MacNamara, general traffic 
manager of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed 
‘vice-president of traffic of the Candian 





G. Allan MacNamara 


Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding George Stephen, who 
will retire on December 31. Mr. Mac- 
Namara was born on February 4, 1894, at 
Winnipeg, Man., and entered railroad ser- 
vice in April, 1912, with the Canadian 
Northern (now Canadian National) at Win- 
nipeg. He served overseas with the Can- 
adian army from 1915 to 1919, returning to 
the C. N. R. in July, 1919, as rate clerk. 
Mr. MacNamara joined the Canadian Paci- 
fic in February, 1920, in the freight tariff 
bureau at Winnipeg, subsequently serving 
as rate clerk, assistant chief clerk and tra- 
veling freight agent at Winnipeg. In April, 
1925, he became traveling freight agent at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and three years later he 
was appointed district freight agent at 
Indianapolis, Ind. In October, 1934, he be- 
came division freight agent at Detroit, 
Mich., subsequently serving as _ general 
freight agent at Detroit, Boston, Mass., and 
Chicago, successively. On October 1, 1944, 
Mr. MacNamara was appointed general 
traffic manager of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, which position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment. 
Mr. Stephen was born at Montreal on 
July 5, 1876, and entered railroad service 
on June 22, 1889, with the Canadian Pacific 
at Montreal, subsequently serving at various 
other locations on that road In June, 1901, 
he went with the Canadian Northern at 
Winnipeg, where he served successively as 
chief clerk in the general freight office, as- 
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sistant general freight agent, general freight 
agent, assistant freight traffic manager and 
freight traffic manager, becoming freight 
traffic manager of the Canadian National at 
Toronto, Ont., in December, 1918. In No- 
vember, 1922, Mr. Stephen resigned from 
the Canadian National to re-enter the ser- 
vice of the Canadian Pacific as assistant 
freight traffic manager, lines West of Fort 
William, with headquarters at Winnipeg. 
In July, 1927, he became freight traffic man- 
ager, C. P. R., at Montreal, and he was ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of traffic on 
June 1, 1930. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Theodore M. von Sprecken, whose 
appointment as assistant to the chief engi- 
neer (system) of the Southern at Wash- 
ington, D.C., was reported in Railway Age 
of December 6, was born at Augusta, Ga., 
on August 7, 1893. Mr. von Sprecken was 
graduated from the University of Georgia 
with a degree of bachelor of science in 
civil engineering in 1914. He entered rail- 
road service that year as levelman with the 
Southern, during main line construction in 
Virginia and North Carolina, serving later 
as transitman and masonry inspector until 
1917. During 1918 he was a second lieu- 
tenant in the U.S. Army Air Service. From 
1919 to 1928 Mr. von Sprecken served suc- 





Theodore M. von Sprecken 


cessively as draftsman, designer and assis- 
tant engineer in the construction and main- 
tenance departments of the Southern. From 
1928 to 1931 he was resident structural 
engineer in the construction department of 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific at Lexington, Ky., then becoming 
assistant engineer in the office of the chief 
engineer of the Southern at Washington, 
D.C. In 1937 he was appointed assistant 
bridge and building supervisor of the 
Alabama Great Southern at Birmingham, 
Ala., and the following year he became 
bridge and building supervisor of the 
C. N. O. & T. P. at Somerset, Ky. From 
1939 to 1946 Mr. von Sprecken was engi- 
neer of bridges of the Western lines of the 
Southern at Cincinnati, Ohio, and_ on 
February 1, 1946, he became chief engineer 
maintenance of way and structures of the 
Eastern lines at Charlotte, N. C., which 
position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as assistant to the chief engi- 
neer (system) at Washington. 


News Department is continued on the next left-hand page. 





John E. Gault, assistant chief engincer 
on the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 
with headquarters at LaFayette, Ind., has 
resigned. 


R. V. Hazer has been appointed assis- 
tant engineer in the valuation department 
of the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, Mo, 
succeeding W. R. Luhn, who has been 
appointed assistant engineer, maintenance 
of way. Mr. Luhn succeeds David X. 
Greenberg, whose death was reported in 
Railway Age of November 1. 


Maro Johnson, whose retirement as 
principal assistant engineer of the Illinois 
Central at Chicago, was reported in Rail- 
way Age of December 6, was born at Iowa 
City, Iowa, on November 27, 1877, and re- 
ceived a degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Civil Engineering from the University of 
Iowa. He entered railway service with the 
I. C. in 1898 as masonry inspector, and in 
1905 he was made resident engineer on con- 
struction at Indianapolis, Ind. In 1907 he 
was appointed resident engineer on grade 
separation at Chicago, serving in that capa- 
city until 1912, when he became assistant 
engineer of bridges. He was promoted to 
engineer of bridges and buildings in 1913, 
and from 1916 to 1920 was engaged in de- 
signing and erecting the St. Charles Air 
Line bascule bridge over the Chicago river. 
In 1920 Mr. Johnson was appointed as- 
sistant engineer on the staff of the chief 
engineer, handling special projects as as- 
signed, and in 1932 he became principal as- 
sistant engineer, the position he held at the 
time of his retirement. 


MECHANICAL 


The headquarters of A. R. Snyder, me- 
chanical superintendent of Diesel power 
of the Union Pacific, have been transferred 
from Omaha, Neb., to Salt Lake City, 
Utah, so that Mr. Snyder will be centrally 
located with respect to the area in which 
the road’s Diesel locomotives are chiefly 
used. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


George N. Hoefler, whose appointment 
as assistant purchasing agent of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis at Cleveland, 
Ohio, was reported in Railway Age of No- 
vember 22, was born on May 11, 1903, at 
Northfield, Ohio. Mr. Hoefler entered the 
service of the Nickel Plate on April 8, 
1923, as a stenographer in the purchasing 
department at Cleveland. He advanced 
through various positions in the purchasing 
department of the Nickel Plate and also in 
the combined purchasing department of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette and 
the Nickel Plate when it was formed. In 
1945 Mr. Hoefler became secretary to the 
chief purchasing and stores officer of the 
three roads, which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment as assistant 
purchasing agent of the Nickel Plate. 


4 


W. G. Mateer, purchasing agent of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, at Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of purchases 
and stores at that point. Mr. Mateer’s 
former position has been abolished. 


Harry V. Schiltz, whose promotion to 
assistant general purchasing agent of the 
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| This ts what 
the Franklin System of Steam Distribution 
will do for a Modern Locomotive 





These curves show the improvement in performance that may be 
expected from a modern locomotive when it is equipped with the 
Franklin System of Steam Distribution. Computations are based 
on a 4-8-4 locomotive of recent design. Boiler pressure is 300 psi, 
steam temperature is 730° F, cylinders are 25 x 32 inches, driving 
wheels are 80 inches in diameter, total heating surface is 4225 sq. ft. 
and grate area is 100.2 sq. ft. 
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This curve shows coal 

required to develop the 

horsepower shown for the 8,000 
piston-valve locomotive in 

the curve above. 
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Burlington Lines, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was reported in Railway Age of 
December 6, was born on September 18, 
1903, at Aurora, Ill. Mr. Schiltz attended 
grade school, high school and business col- 
lege in the latter city, and later studied at 
the Coyne Electrical School at Chicago. 





Harry V. Schiltz 


He entered service in the stores depart- 
ment of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
at Aurora in 1918, holding various positions 
there until November, 1922, when he was 
transferred to the general office of the 
road’s stores department in Chicago. In 
1929, Mr. Schiltz became equipment and 
machinery clerk in the purchasing depart- 
ment, and in 1932 was advanced to buyer 
in the purchasing-stores department. He 
was serving in the latter capacity at the 
time of his new appointment. 


John F. McAlpine, whose promotion 
to assistant general purchasing agent of 
the Burlington Lines, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in Railway Age of 
December 6, was born on January 5, 1891, 





John F. McAlpine 


at Indianola, Neb., and attended school 
and business college in Lincoln, Neb. Mr. 
McAlpine began his railroad career. in 
1909 as a platform foreman at the Lincoln 
store of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and subsequently held positions successive- 
ly of receiving clerk at Lincoln; clerk and 
accountant at Havelock, Neb.; chief clerk, 
Alliance, Neb.; chief clerk, Plattsmouth, 
Neb.; clerk in the operating department at 
Omaha, Neb.; and chief clerk at Gales- 
burg, Ill. He became acting storekeeper at 
Beardstown, IIl., in 1919, and the follow- 


78 (1092) 


ing year was appointed chief clerk to the 
general storekeeper at Chicago. From 
1931 to 1934, Mr. McAlpine served as 
chief clerk, purchasing-stores department 
at Chicago, and in the latter year was ad- 
vanced to assistant purchasing agent, 
which position he held at the time of his 
new appointment. 


William Roy Bowers, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant general purchasing agent 
of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis at 
Cleveland, Ohio, was reported in Railway 
Age of November 22, was born on October 
16, 1902, at Richmond, Va. Mr. Bowers 
entered the service of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio at Richmond as a clerk in the valu- 





William Roy Bowers 


ation department. A year and a half later 
he transferred to the purchasing depart- 
ment as chief file clerk, and advanced 
through various positions there until 1930 
when he went to Cleveland as tabulation 
clerk in the purchasing department. In 
1942 he was appointed assistant purchasing 
agent of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, the C. & O. and the Pere Marquette, 
which positions he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as assistant general pur- 
chasing agent of the Nickel Plate. 


James R. Clary, whose appointment as 
general purchasing agent of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis at Cleveland, Ohio, 














James R. Clary 


was reported in Railway Age of November 
22, was born on September 8, 1903, at Rich- 
mond, Va. He entered railroad service 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio at Richmond 
as a clerk in the accounting department. 


(Table of Revenues and Expenses appears on next left-hand page) 


Two years later he transferred to the pur- 
chasing department as secretary to the pur- 
chasing agent and advanced through various 
positions there until 1929 when he went to 
Cleveland as chief clerk in the purchasing 
department. In 1942 he was appointed as- 
sistant purchasing agent of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, the C. & O. and the 
Pere Marquette, which positions he held at 
the time of his recent appointment as gen- 
eral purchasing agent of the Nickel Plate, 
having jurisdiction over purchases and 
stores. 


S. R. Secor, whose appointment as as- 
sistant general purchasing agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Cleveland, Ohio, 
was reported in Railway Age of November 
29, was born on October 11, 1895, at Valley 
City, N. D. Mr. Secor entered railroad 
service on October 2, 1911, as office boy in 
the accounting department of the Wabash 
at St. Louis, Mo., and on August 12, 1912, 
he took a similar position in the purchasing 
department of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at St. 
Louis. From October, 1917, to May, 1919, 
he served in the U. S. Army with the 128th 
Field Artillery. After discharge, he re- 
turned to the purchasing department of the 





S. R. Secor 


Frisco at St. Louis which during federal 
control was a joint office with the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas. In July, 1920, Mr. Secor 
went with the Texas & Pacific at Dallas, 
Tex., as order clerk in the purchasing de- 
partment. Later that year he went with 
the Pere Marquette at Detroit in a similar 
capacity. In 1930 he was transferred to 
Cleveland where the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Pere Marquette purchasing departments 
were consolidated. On August 1, 1937, Mr. 
Secor was appointed assistant purchasing 
agent of the C. & O., the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis and the Pere Marquette 
and on July 1, 1942, he was appointed as- 
sistant to general purchasing agent of the 
three roads, which positions he held until 
his recent appointment as assistant general 
purchasing agent of the C. & O. 


OBITUARY 


C. D. Phillips, auditor of disbursements 
of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore. died 
recently. 

G. V. Emigh, radio engineer of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland, Ohio, died in that 
city of a heart attack on December 10. 
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from those hot gases 


@ The installation of Security Circulators in a locomotive boiler provides a large 










additional heating area in the path of the hot gases. 

This enables the locomotive to get up steam more speedily; increases the rapidity 
of water circulation from the side legs over the crown sheet; and aids in maintain- 
ing maximum boiler output. 


Circulator-equipped locomotives are now in operation on fifty different railroads. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Iwc 


NEW YORK «© CHICAGO 


SECURITY CIRCULATOR DIiviston 
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Quick, easy, push-button con- 
trol featured by Kinnear Motor 
Operated Rolling Doors gives 
you a tighter grip on a// door 
costs. It helps cut heating and 
air-conditioning costs through 
prompt, rapid closing of doors. 
It saves time and steps (you 
can have any needed number 
of additional controls at remote 
points). It avoids traffic bottle- 
necks at doorways, and along 
with these operating advan- 
tages, you get the extra durabil- 
ity, protection and space-saving 
efficiency of these rugged, all- 
steel doors with their world- 
~ famous coiling upward action. 


with MOTOR OPERATED 


KINNEAR DOORS 


Built any size, for installation 
in old or new buildings. Write 
today for completeinformation. 


the KINNEAR MFG. COMPANY 


FACTORIES 
2020-40 Fields Ave. « Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave. « San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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Current Publications 
PAMPHLETS 


Railroad Equipment in Chile, prepared 
by Thomas J. Murphy. 5 pages. Issued 
by the Office of International Trade, United 
States Department of Commerce. Avail- 
able from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price, five cents. 

There are no builders of complete units 
of railway rolling stock and equipment in 
Chile, but there are several assemblers of 
this equipment, working with imported 
parts. These firms are listed and the ca- 
pacity of their plants given. Chilean im- 
ports of railway equipment from the 
United States, United Kingdom and Ger- 
many from 1939-46, by commodities, are 
given and the railway construction pro- 
gram for 1947 is outlined. 


Comparative Statement of Railway Oper- 
ating Statistics, Individual Class I Steam 
Railways in the United States, for the 
Years Ended December 31, 1946 and 
1945. 63 pages. Prepared by the Burcau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price not given. 

Contains, for each Class I railway, sta- 
tistics on revenues and expenses, income 
and balance sheet items, traffic, freight 
commodities, freight and passenger train 
performance, yard service performance, 
fuel and power for locomotives, motive 

~ power and car equipment, and wages. 

\ Railways at War. 71 pages, illustrations. 
| /Issued by the Public Relations Section, 
Department of Railways, New South 
Wales, 19 York st., Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. Free. 

In these pages is told the story of the 
New South Wales Government Railways 
during the war years 1939 to 1945. Included 
are chapters on the adjustments made by 
the railways when the war broke out, 
wartime operations, construction activities, 
production of aircraft and other implements 
of war, and staff activities. It concludes 
with a roll of honor of railway employees 
y, who died in active service. 

Railways at Work. 47 pages, illustra- 
tions. Issued by the Public Relations Sec- 

tion, Department of Railways, New South 

Wales, 19 York st., Sydney, New South 

Wales, Australia. Free. 

Each page of this little booklet contains 
a photograph and brief explanation of 
some phase of railroad operation, its object 

, being to outline some of the more inter- 
esting aspects of the railways at work. 


a 


Ih) 3 e Reilway Handbook, 1947-1948, com- 


ed under the direction of the editor of 
the Railway Gasctte. 128 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Railway Publishing.Company 
Limited, 33 Tothill st., Westminster, SW.1, 
London, England. Price, 5 shillings. | 

Established in 1934\to provide the /rail- 
way student with a Collection of “useful 
statistics and other information at low 
price, this edition will be the last one to 
be issued containing details of the individual 





companies in their present form, as the 














WINTER 
ROOF LEAKS 


come suddenly! 


Will you have to put in an 
emergency call for roof re- 
pairs this year? No, you 
won't... not if you use 
STONHARD ROOF 
RESURFACER, because the 
use of STONHARD Roof 
Resurfacer now will assure 
you of a waterproof and 
weatherproof roof this win- 
ter, when you really need it 
most, and in addition will 
add years of life to your old 
roof. 


STONHARD stops leaks in- 
stantly! 


For a FREE copy of the 
STONHARD roof mainte- 
nance guide, return’ the 
coupon. 


STONHARD 


Building Maintenance Materials 
Serving the Railroads Since 1922 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


STONHARD COMPANY 
881 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Please send us a free copy of your roof 
maintenance guide. 


BONS woos eae wecitns cia suis caisicwincee see 
Wi cSt seuawen en aekee see Title ....... 
i in, ME OSS on oe OUR ae 
RORY sada kneiavasese Zone... .State...... 
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‘ pages. Prepared by the Bureau of Trans- 


Cad 


\ 


Nationalization Act goes into effect on 
January 1, 1948. Many of the tables and 
much of the information in this booklet are 
also included in the Universal Directory 
of Railway Officials and Railway Year 
Book (noted in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 6, page 94). Apart from tables 
giving international comparisons, the data 
are confined mainly to Great Britain and 
é me 
Ireland. ia WS 
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Preliminary Abstract of Railway Statts- 


tics (Steam Railways, Railway Express 
Agency, and the Pullman Company) for 
the Year Ended December 31, 1946. 44 


port Economics and Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Available from 
the Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Price, 40 cents. 
Contains a recapitulation of selected 
items from the annual reports of the Class 
I line-haul steam railways, a breakdown of 
operating revenues and expenses assignable 
to freight and passenger service; similar 
statistics for Class I switching and terminal 
companies ; selected statistics for individual 
Class I railways; and abstracts of the re- 
ports rendered by the Railway Express 
Agency and the Pullman Company. 


Summary Table of Statistical Returns 


' of Railways of Great Britain, 1946. 9 


\ 


- 


pages. Published by His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, London, England. Avaii- 
able in this country from the British In- 
formation Services, 3¢ Rockefeller plaza, 
New York 20. Price, 20 cents. 

This table represents 2 continuation of 
the table published last year covering the 
years 1938 to 1945. Included are statistics 
on mileage, amount and capacity of equip- 
ment, freight and passenger traffic, and 
train and locomotive mileage. Some sta- 
tistics for the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board are also included. For com- 
parative purposes figures for 1938, 1943, 
1944 and 1945 are given. 


« Sophisticated Train Catchin’ in New York 


City and vice versa, by Don Herold. 23 
pages, illustrations. Published by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad Co., Baltimore 1, 
Md. Free. 

The conveniences of the Baltimore & 
Ohio motor coach service as a means of. 
entering or leaving New York are re- 
counted. These advantages are not only 
described, but are amusingly illustrated by 
the author. 


A Year Book of Railroad Information, 


\,7 1947 Edition. 96 pages. Published by the 


Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Conference 
Committee on Public Relations, 143 Liberty 
st., New York 6. Free. 

Contains statistics for 1946 and several 
previous years on the railways plant, serv- 
Ice, rates, earnings, purchases, employees 
and operations. The figures, with a few 
exceptions, deal with Class I railroads. 


Doing the Job. 14 pages, illustrations. 
Published by the Netherlands Railways, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. 

_ The rehabilitation of the Dutch railways 
is Outlined in this pamphlet. A series of 
“before and after” pictures helps to empha- 
size the progress made by the Dutch rail- 
way men in restoring the lines to service. 
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AND INDUSTRIAL 


“CLARK 
TRUCTRACTOR 
Stole the Show!” 


That was the consensus of 
visitors to the First National 
Materials Handling Exposition. 

You can count on Clark Truc- 
tractor to ‘‘steal the show’’ again 
at the second Exposition in Cleve- 
land, January 12 through 16, 1948, 
with a display of sound and prac- 
tical new handling ideas: Fork-Lift 
Trucks, Towing Tractors and attach- 
ments — products incorporating 
Clark’s traditional quality and 
unrivaled experience. 

lf movement of materials enters 
into any phase of your operations, 
a visit to Clark’s exhibit is a MUST. 
Booths—407-8-9 and 419-20-21. 
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CLA GAS OR ELECTRIC POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 
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